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LONG-RANGE PROJECTIONS OF FOOD CONSUMPTION 


by L. GorREUXx 


The analysis of long-term prospects for demand 
is an essential part of the working out of a plan of 
economic development. It therefore seems useful 
to outline the present state of research in the field 
of long-term food consumption ' forecasting on the 
basis of studies carried out in seven countries. 


General Principles 


Long-range projections of consumption usually 
apply to a period of some ten years. More precisely, 
Table 1 shows that the period of forecast varies 
from 5 to 25 years in the surveys analyzed below. 

It may seem rather futile to work out projections 
for a ten-year period when even a short-term 
forecast is very uncertain. In fact, short- and 
long-term forecasts are two very different matters 
and entail the use of distinct techniques. The short- 
term forecast depends essentially on the develop- 
ment of the market situation (the political situation, 
salary demands, weather conditions, etc.). On the 
other hand, the purpose of long-range projections 
is to appraise structural changes in consumption, 
disregarding the short-term fluctuations mentioned 
previously. In other words, it is not a question of 
knowing what the exact amount of consumption 
between 1 January 1965 and 31 December 1965 will 
be, but of ascertaining what will be the consump- 
tion trends between 1955 and 1965, disregarding 
the influence of the special conditions of the market 
situation in the year 1965. 

The structural changes in consumption during the 
next ten years depend on the general economic 
development of the country. Also, forecasts are 
conditional in that they are made in terms of a 
number of assumptions relating to general eco- 
nomic development and, in particular, to population 
growth and to changes in purchasing power per 
caput. Moreover, as often as not, consumption 
projections are estimated on the basis of several 
alternative hypotheses. 


1Certain references are made to non-food commodities of 
agricultural origin, such as tobacco and articles of clothing. 


Table 1. — Long-Range Projections of Consumption, 
Reference Period 





| . 
Period Duration 


Country (years) 





1952-57 
1954-65 


1954 55 — 1964 65 


1955 /56 - 1960 61 | 
Netherlands* 1950-70 | 
Sweden’ 1955-65 
United Kingdom'* :* 1955-80 


United States '* 1953-60 
1953-75 


1955-60 


1CENTRE DE RECHERCHES ET DE DOCUMENTATION SUR LA CONSOMMATION, 
Perspectives sur l’évolution de la consommation des particuliers de 1952 a 
1957, Paris, June 1955, No. IV. 

*COMMISSARIAT GENERAL AU PLAN, Perspectives de l'économie francaise 
en 1965, Service des études économiques et financiéres du Ministére 
des finances, 1956. 

L. M. Goreux, “Perspectives des dépenses d’habillement des Francais 
a "* Paris, Etudes et conjoncture, No. 10, October 1956, pp. 887- 


All member countries of OEEC'’... 








A. Hanau and H. B. Kroun, Die langfristigen Absatzaussichten der 
westdeutschen Landwirtschaft, Alfred Strothe Verlag, Hannover. 

‘Dr. G Turepe, “Zur langfristigen Entwicklung des Nahrungsverbrauchs 
je Kopf” (Projection 1953/54 - 1964/65). Sonderdruck aus Berichte diber 
Landwirtschaft, No. 35 (1957). Verlag Paul Parey, Hamburg and Berlin. 

*R. Dayat, “Demand for Food in the Second Five-Year Plan.”” The 
Agricultural Situation in India, October 1956, pp. 468-488. 

P. C. MAHALANoBIS, “‘ The Approach of Operational Research to Plan- 
ning in India.’’ Sankhya, The Indian Journal of Statistics, Vol. 16, parts 1 
and 2, December 1955, pp. 3-131. 

*CENTRAAL PLANBUREAU, Een Verkenning der Economische Toekomstmo- 
gelijkheden van Nederland 1950-1970. 's-Gravenhage, November 1955. 

P. J. Verpoorn, “Complementarity and Long-Range Projection.” Eco- 
nometrica, Vol. 24, No. 4, October 1956, pp. 429-451. 

"R. BENTZAL et al., Den privata Konsumtionen i Sverige, 1931-65. In- 
dustriens Utredningsinstitut (The Industrial Institute for Economic and 
Social Research), Stockholm, 1957, Chapter 4 on Food, by Odd Gul- 
brandsen. 

*ANDREW W. AsHBY, “The Future Pattern of Food Consumption in the 
United Kingdom.”’ Paper presented to the Agricultural Economic So- 
ciety on 17 December 1956. 

*E. A. G. RoBINSON, “‘Agriculjure’s Place in the National Economy’’ 
(Projection 1955-65). Proceedings of Conference “Agriculture in the 
British Economy,” Imperial Chemical Industrie:, Ltd., March 1957, 
pp. 6, 21-47. 

‘°F, Rex Daty, “The Long-Run Demand for Farm Products."’ Agri- 
cultural Economics Research, July 1956, Vol. VIII, No. 3. 

es Today and in 1960. 8th Report of the OEEC, Vol. II, April 
957. 


Consumption cannot merely be estimated as a 
function of purchasing power determined a priori, 
because there is an interdependence between 
consumption, purchasing power, and production. 
Consumption projections form one element of the 
model of economic development. It is therefore 





necessary to ensure that consumption projections 
can be reconciled with production forecasts, and 
that the proposed model of economic development 
is coherent. 

The consistency of the model is usually obtained 
by the iteration method, that is to say, by succes- 
sive approximations. If production projections are 
consistent with those for consumption, allowing for 
the industrial uses of agricultural products and for 
the balance of foreign trade, the model is coherent. 
If there is inconsistency between them, the initial 
production goals cannot be attained; seeking after 
such goals would entail a disparity between produc- 
tion and consumption and, consequently, a change 
in the price structure or volume of use, changes 
that would react upon the volume of production. 
It is therefore necessary to modify the basic hypoth- 
eses ? until a satisfactory harmony between produc- 
tion and consumption projections can be secured. 
Through such modification production policies can 
be adjusted in relation to potential consumption. 

This study will be divided into two parts: the 
first will review the basic assumption on which 
consumption projections are made (population 
growth, purchasing power, prices); the second will 
be concerned with the working out of consumption 
projections on the basis of such assumptions. # 


Framework of Economic Development 


POPULATION 


In Table 2, population growth has been measured 
by average annual rates calculated from linear and 
exponential growth formulae.* It should be noted 
that several rates of growth corresponding to 
various basic hypotheses have been adopted in 
some countries. 

In estimating these population projections 
account has been taken of: 


(a) Natural changes in population (population at 
the time of the reference year+births —deaths 
during the period under review). 


(b) Net migration between the country considered 
and the rest of the world. 


*It is theoretically possible to avoid successive approxima- 
tions by determining simultaneously production and con- 
sumption within an economic model based on production 
possibilities (input-output analysis) and consumer preferences. 
However, the practical applications of this method are still 
greatly limited owing to the difficulty of fixing exactly the 
many parameters involved in so complex a model. 

*The consistency of these hypotheses is assured by prelim- 
inary adjustments when applying the iterative method, This 
study refers to the ultimate adjustement. 

‘The rate of linear growth corresponds to the rate of simple 
interest, while the rate of exponential growth corresponds to 
the rate of compound interest. To calculate increase during 
the period examined, it suffices to multiply the annual linear 
rate by the length of the period expressed in years. To 
compare the growth rates among different countries, it is 
preferable to refer to the exponential growth rate, because 
the growth mechanism tends to follow an exponential rather 
than a linear law. The difference between the two rates may 
be of some importance when the increase exceeds 1 percent 
and covers a long period (Table 2, United States, 1.64 percent 
and 1.41 percent; Table 3, France, 4.7 percent and 3.8 percent). 














Table 2. — Population Projections: Average Annual 
Rates of Growth Allowing for Migratory Movements 
Siuaior él —- = fates 
years ore 
Country covered by 
the Linear Exponential 
projection | growth growth 
Percent ..... 
DE ev ccnceonnserceessoases ll 0.59 | 0.57 
Germany, Western............. 10 0.62 0.45 
0.60 
0.75 
EER eer ere ene 5 1.2 1.17 
PRED cccsccccscscecsvée 20 0.99 0.91 
1.19 1.07 
1.33 1.19 
OR ctiincneassetivesadt 10 0.33 0.33 
United Kington... .cccccsccces 235 0.21 0.20 
rere 22 1.36 1.20 
1.64 1.41 














Source: The above figures were calculated from the documents given 
in the reference list at the end of Table 1. 


‘Figures based on the appraisal of the Government Actuary. 


Natural changes in population 


The method used can be schematized by an 
example5, namely the changes in French male 
population between 1 January 1956 and 1 January 
1966. Starting from the population pyramid of 
1 January 1956 as indicated in Figure 1, the popula- 
tion pyramid on 1 January 1966 can be plotted on 
the same graph by making a shift of ten years 


5L. Henry and R. Pressat, “Evolution de la population de la 
France jusqu’en 1970.” Population, No. 1, 1955, pp. 9-56. 


Figure 1. — Projections of the French male population, 
1 January 1956 - 1 January 1966 
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downwards, by adding the shaded area correspond- 
ing to births and taking out the dark area represent- 
ing deaths between 1 January 1956 and 1 January 
1966. 

Analysis of the graph suggests the following 
conclusions: (i) the population between 10 and 
50 years of age on 1 January 1966 can be accurately 
determined. In fact, it is a question of individuals 
already alive on 1 January 1956 and for whom 
the mortality rate is low. A slight error in the 
mortality rate forecast would thus entail a very 
small error in the number of the 10 to 50-year-old 
population on 1 January 1966; (ii) for old people, 
the projections are less accurate owing to the higher 
mortality rate; (ii) for children under 10 on 
1 January 1966, the projections may be distorted 
because the birth rate depends on the marriage 
rate and on the fertility rate, and may also be 
affected by sociological factors that are difficult 
to foresee. 


Net Migrations 


Usually, it is difficult to forecast the amplitude 
of migration as it depends greatly on the inter- 
national political and economic situation. In the 
Netherlands, the Central Planning Bureau makes 
only one assumption for natural changes in popula- 
tion, but considers three hypotheses for net emigra- 
tion, ranging from 2,000 persons per year to 30,000 
persons per year. For Metropolitan France, the 
General Planning Office anticipates, between 1954 
and 1965, a net immigration of 400,000 persons, 
mostly North Africans. Needless to say, political 
and economic changes in North Africa will affect 
the extent of emigration. For Western Germany 
the number of immigrants largely depends on inter- 
national policy, which explains the wide difference 
between the low and the high hypotheses of 
population growth (0.45 percent and 0.75 percent 
per year). 


PURCHASING POWER 


The projections of increase in purchasing power 
are shown in Table 3 in the form of average annual 
rates corresponding to the various basic assump- 
tions adopted. Two alternative concepts have been 
followed depending on the country: real disposable 
income per person and average value of total 
private consumption per person calculated at the 
level of prices of the base period. 

The methods applied to estimate the changes in 
private consumption can be illustrated by two 
examples: France and the Netherlands. 


France. The process adopted by the General 
Planning Office can be schematized in two stages. 
The first stage consists in estimating the change in 
the gross national domestic product. To this end, 


Table 3. — Projections of Increase in Purchasing Power 
(Annual Rates of Increase in Disposable Income per 
Person and of Total Private Consumption per Person 
Calculated at the Level of Prices of the Base Period) 





























Annual rate of increase 
Number 
of Real disposable | Value of total 
years income per private consump- 
Country covered person tion per person 
oA eS he. ici 
projec- ~ . 
tions Linear | Expo- | 1 inear | Expo 
increase | nential iomanal nential 
| increase | increase 
(Ash Barter» PHONE 05 cc cnviesce 
| 
MEE Sika cvltcacee naked ll | 35 30 34 29 
4.7 | 3.8 | 45 3.7 
Germany, Western ........ 10 23 | 
30 | } 
3.8 | 
bee ee 5 | 26 2.5 
DOD vo 0:6 viene Katee 20 1.9 1.6 
1; 92 1.8 
| 38 180 
| | | 
DE osirckxs acca nesetas 10 | aa 2.0 
| 3.3 | 30 
: , | 
United Kingdom .......... 25 | | 2.6 2.0 
Tete BE ow cc casvcsses 22 2.7 | 2.2 | 











Source: See Tables 1 and 2. 


the French economy has been divided into eight 
sectors. For each of these sectors, the change in 
the following three factors has been estimated: the 
size of the working population, the number of hours 
of work per person per year, and the gross produc- 
tivity of labor. Combining these three factors 
makes it possible to calculate the gross domestic 
product for each sector in 1965 and, by addition, 
the gross national domestic product. As two 
assumptions were made as to changes in produc- 
tivity, two values for gross national domestic 
product were obtained. 

In the second stage, the use of the gross domestic 
product is analyzed; taking into account, in partic- 
ular, investments and foreign trade. The gross 
domestic product may be considered from the angle 
of receipts or from that of expenditure. From the 
angle of receipts, “household disposable income” 
constitutes one of the items in the receipts column. 
From the expenditure angle, “household consump- 
tion” is an item in the expenditure column, and 
represents about two thirds of the total “expen- 
diture” equal to the value of the gross domestic 
product. 


Netherlands. The Central Planning Bureau has 
devised a model of economic development based 
on three factors (capital, labor, foreign trade). This 
model consists of 15 endogenous variables, includ- 
ing private consumption. Since three different 
values were chosen for the exogenous variable 
“autonomous export demand,” three alternative 
magnitudes for private consumption were arrived 
at. 





Whatever the method used, purchasing-power 
forecasts depend upon some non-economic assump- 
tions. ® For instance, for the United States, Mr. Daily 
assumes: “A trend toward world peace... with the 
proportion of the nation’s output devoted to national 
defence becoming smaller.” 7 


PRICES 


More often than not, constant prices are assumed 
in making consumption projections.* However, it 
has generally been assumed that the cost of services 
would increase at a rate close to that of the per 
caput purchasing power. In Sweden, two alterna- 
tive assumptions have been made as to the relation 
between changes in the index of food prices and 
the cost of living index. According to one assump- 
tion, relative prices would remain unchanged. 
According to the other, an increase of 1 percent in 
purchasing power would be associated with an 
increase of 0.5 percent in food prices. 


Consumption Trends 
RESULTS 


Tables 4 to 8 summarize the food consumption 
projections made within the framework of assump- 
tions on variations in population and purchasing 
power shown earlier in Tables 2 and 3. Consump- 
tion trends are expressed in indices, the index 
100 referring to the base year of the projections. 
Tables 4, 5 and 6 refer to food expenditure, while 
Tables 7 and 8 refer to the quantities consumed. 

The ratio between the percentage increase in 
total food expenditure and the percentage increase 
in total living expenditure ranges about 0.65 for 
France, 0.7 for the Netherlands, 0.6 for Sweden, 
0.5 or unity for the United Kingdom ® and 0.64 in 
all the OEEC countries combined. Figure 2 illus- 
trates Table 4 in regard to Sweden assuming a 
3 percent annual increase in real income per head. 
For each group of products, the percentage of total 
food expenditure in 1955 is indicated in abscissae, 
and the index of expenditure in 1965 in ordinates 
(1955=100). Taking total food expenditure per 
head in 1955 as represented by the rectangle at 
100 level, the corresponding expenditure in 1965 is 


*Great caution must be observed in regard to the compa- 
rison between countries of the rates indicated in Table 3, 
owing to the subjective considerations that may have interven- 
ed in choosing certain basic assumptions. 

7Rex F., Daty, The Long-Run Demand for Farm Products. 
op. cit. p. 74. 

SIt may be assumed that a uniform and moderate increase 
in the general price level would have little effect on the 
distribution of private consumption according to products. 
On the other hand, a change in the internal price structure 
is likely to modity this distribution. Also, the extent of such 
modification is probably smaller in the case of major groups 
of commodities such as “meat” than of specific products for 
which there may be close substitutes. Therefore, owing to 
the lack of price projections, studies are usually limited to 
the analysis of the variation in major groups of commodities. 

* The relatively low estimate of 0.5 proposed by Prof. Robin- 
son for the period 1955-65 seems more realistic than the 
estimate of unity proposed by Mr. Ashby. — E.A.G. Rosrnson, 
“Agriculture’s Place in the National Economy,” Proceedings 
of Conference “Agriculture in the British Economy,” 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., March 1957, pp. 21-47. 


Figure 2. — Projections of food expenditures per person: 
Sweden, 1965 (assuming a 3 percent annual increase in real 
00 


100 


Consumption index in 1965, 1955 


income per person) 1955 = 1 
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Food expenditure percentages in 1955 


represented by the shaded polygonal area. The 
comparison between this polygon and the rectangle 
at 121 level, but equal in area, shows to what extent 
the increase in income causes a change in the 
pattern of expenditure on different items of food. 
During the period 1955-65, expenditure on cereals 
will diminish by 28 percent, total food expenditure 
will increase by 21 percent, expenditure on fruit 
and green vegetables will increase by 51 percent, 
and that on wines and liquor by 55 percent. 

The variations in consumption per person indicat- 
ed in Table 7 are relatively smaller in the United 
States than in Sweden (Table 4) because, for the 
former, variations are measured in quantities, and, 
for the latter, in expenditure. Assuming that, in 
the United States, purchasing power per head will 
increase by 60 percent between 1953 and 1975, 
consumption of potatoes and pulses expressed in 
kilograms per head will fall by 17 percent and 
15 percent, respectively but that of tomatoes will 
increase by 22 percent and that of citrus fruit by 
36 percent. For the United States as a whole, the 
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Table 4. — Sweden: Projections of Food Consump- 
tion in Value 1965 Indices 
1955 = 100 
Consumption in value 
Percen- | for the total 
tage of | per head cor- | population cor- 
7 food (responding to an responding to an 
Commodity expen- | annual increase annual increase 
diture | inincome per | in income per 
7 Wesco Oe. 
| 2% | 3% | 2% | 3% 
} | 
Ec cai nenstaesinntes 23 81 72 84 | 5 
Bread and cakes........... 7.9 123 | 137 | 128 | 143 
Potatoes and starchy roots 3.4 | 87 | 80 | 90 | 84 
Vegetables and fruit....... 99} 131) 151} 136] 156 
Sugar, chocolate........... 8 2 | 120 | 132 | 125 | 137 
Dairy products ...........- 10 2 107 | 110 111 115 
isiak Sak. disbixbasssnea. 76) 107} 110] 111] 116 
Meat and eggs............ 19 6 110 | 115 114 | 119 
iiss iobdtbanisesesss 33) 109) 13) 13) 28 
Coffee, 068 COCOB.....e0e 61] 100 | 100 104 104 
Other non-alcoholic beve- | | 
BE ea cikcinee neato he oe 48 114 | 121 118 26 
Wines, liquor.........--.-- 110 122} 155 1% 61 
Meals taken outside the | 
OGD 2 becs00rducesceess 57 100 100 |} 104 104 
| | 
TPG, «6 es Fetes 1000} 112] 121 | 116] 126 
| 
Witeib ss sctelecicésee: | a9] 228 118 126 
Disposable income......... 121 | 133 125 | 138 
! 
Source: See footnote 6, Table 1. 
Table 5. — France: Projections of Consumption Ex- 
pressed in Value 1957 Index 
1952 = 100 
Percentage consumption in value 
Commodity expen ; 


Ag A jper caput! total 


DEE abibbeickheddecestddbaadeokonss 11 102 105 


Meat, poultry, game, fish, eggs........ 31 119 122 
Mc nicrnwevetes ae xdoeraes 9 | 121 124 
Sugar and sugar and cacao preparations 5 112 115 
i wtrdevesedasavesesens 9 114 | 117 
RO 35 108 lil 

ae anew eet 0, Be 100 113 | 116 
 werepaeennndsaveceampeseus lll | 114 
Ot nies pains ia a tiaaeddibclea sai 120 | 123 
Consumption of private individuals..... 120 | 123 








SouRCE: CENTRE DE RECHERCHES ET DE DOCUMENTATION SUR LA CONSOM- 
MATION, Perspectives sur l’évolution de la consommation..., op. cit. 


Table 6. — France, Netherlands, United Kingdom: 
Projections of Total Food Expenditure for the Whole 





Population Indices of Increase During the Period 
Under Review 
| 2 | | 
| $ Total food |Total private food 
| > | consumption | consumption 
| ‘§ jin 1965 according|in 1965 according 
Country Period i | to assumptions to assumptions 
| Z -—_—_—_|_|—_— 
| _ |Aver-| gy: 4 | | Aver- | py: 
3 | Low | age High Low | age High 
a ae = 
PSO eS 1954-65) 11 129 | | 139 146 160 
Netherlands ....... 1950-70; 20) 145 | 154 160 | 166 178 | 188 
United Kingdom... | 1955-65] 10 | | 115 | | 130 | 
All OEEC countries | | | | | | 
combined........ 1955-60} 5 | 112.8 118 
| 








Sources: France, Perspectives de l'économie frangaise en 1965, op. cit. 
Netherlands, Een Verkenning der Economische..., op. cit., p. 61. 
United Kingdom, AsHsBy, E. A G. RoBINSON, “‘Agriculture’s 
Place in the National Economy,” op. cit. OEEC, Europe Today 
and in 1960, op. cit., p. 68. 


Table 7. — United States: Projections of Food Con- 
sumption in Quantities, 1975 Indices 
1953 = 100 

















Consumption estimated 
in quantities 
Commodity ot ae 
per head pote hoy 
<n = —_—— 

EE Pee eee Re lll | 144 
sds cadcbkiteasenoesacditanaint 5 | 123 
NIN ca cauteancksencceuceeseaee 87 | 113 
WR oasis i xc ena ed bassecoranes 19) | 154 
DGG so ive etn d 6 KGS Sees aes kneu es 113 146 
EE itnieyrbarrensatensssnadeis vies 119 154 
 ahind0nt 05 6iksn ore essestthibheus es? 108 140 
Gein 5:00:0:5.020906.500048606000000000 110 142 
Ice cream (net milk used).............. 84 109 

Fluid milk, cream, condensed and dried 
milk (milk equivalent).............. 108 140 
Total milk (fat solids basis) ........... 106 137 
PE OED Ci 6 Ce 00 Sa eat a wee Seve ese 105 136 
PINE isan Bovis sida Seldasendaeda Vso 105 136 
CON GR oc os cx scccvencenerssnreye< 136 176 
NE 86:86 0 0 tases nkesscnseneay 119 154 
PR into td66.6.0866ecrexd¥eeeesee 122 158 
Ge PRI ccccascceeBabeesesce 115 149 
Geer VANE 065 cs.0cscrevicvvecss 111 144 
PUNE 6 cccdccccvecceccasessceves see 83 107 
Pulses (dried beans and peas).......... 85 110 
LS Ean ee nr sre 89 115 
UE Sea daew eke ete kde atures ten 93 120 
Pisco shsckn ace acerevecaanetniaeae 96 | 124 
PRS BOE 5c beet iveicsees 160 207 





Source: Table based on: Dary, “The Long-Run Demand for Farm 
Products,”’ op. cit. 


‘For a population of 210 million in 1975. 


Table 8. — Western Germany: Projections of Con- 
sumption of Some Food Products Estimated in Quan- 
tities, 1964/65 Indices 























1954/55 = 100 

Consumption estimated in quantities 

De ae tae ~ for the whole 

ew Pponding to an | PObuuaion' conse 

income per caput of|,antual increase of 

2.3% | 3.0% | 3.8% | 2.3% | 3.0% | 3.8% 

dil Adie ee aad sal 100} 106] 108| 107 
nS ORE Mt) 95 | 93| 90] 100} 99] 97 
ORE ee ene a 05| 93| 90| 99| 99/ 9 
ET EE de 2! 14! 17] 117] 121| 126 
i eirccianantacdanrdues 11 | 128] 135| 126| 136] 146 
isi casarsqrareeinatat 113} 117| 123| 118| 125] 133 
DS IER LPT A. 104} 106| 109| 109] 113] 117 
a aes eae 114 | 122] 126] 120] 129| 136 
RN iis cde 119 | 126] 133| 125] 134] 143 
Disposable real income ........ 126 134 145 134 142 154 




















Source: Table compiled from Hanau and Kroun, Die langfristigen... 
op. cit. 
1To each of the assumptions relating to the increase in real incom 
per person are associated respectively annual rates of population growt 
equal to 0.45 percent, 0.60 percent and 0.75 percent. 








greater part of the increase in food consumption 
expressed in weight is due to population growth 
and not to increased purchasing power (see last two 
columns of Table 7). 


METHODS 


The consumption projections indicated above 
were established in two stages: (i) estimation of 
consumption per head; (ii) estimation of consump- 
tion of the total population. 

In order to appraise variations in consumption 
per head, it is necessary to consider the influence 
of various factors likely to affect consumption, such 
as purchasing power, prices, composition of the 
population by age and sex, etc. The chief methods 
adopted for this purpose are: (a) comparative anal- 
ysis of the consumption levels of different house 
holds during the same period, i.e., “cross-section 
studies;” (b) analysis of variations in the average 
consumption of a given commodity for the whole 
population over a long period, i.e, time-series 
analysis; (c) international comparisons. 


Cross-Section Studies 

The results obtained from the analysis of 
consumption surveys have been extensively used 
to work out consumption projections. Unfortunate- 
ly, the studies available cover in many cases 
only part of the population. In France, for in- 
stance, two surveys have been used, one conducted 
in 1951 in Paris and in 17 towns of over 100,000 
inhabitants, and the other in 1952 among the farm 
population. Consequently, there is a gap as regards 
the non-farm population of towns of less than 
100,000 inhabitants. This gap will be filled in 
1958 when the results of a consumption survey, 
carried out in 1956 on a sample of some 20,000 
households representative of the whole French 
population, are known. For India, Mr. Dayal 
considers that a 10 percent increase in purchasing 
power per head would result in an increase in 
per caput consumption of cereals of between 4 per- 
cent and 6.5 percent. However, while the rural 
population represents 85 percent of the total, this 
appraisal is based solely on four surveys carried 
out in towns. The results of the seventh and eighth 
rounds of the National Sample Survey — which 
covers the whole population — are now being anal- 
yzed at the Statistical Institute of Calcutta. 

Cross-section analyses can be schematized as 
The variable to be interpreted is the 
level of consumption per household of the commod- 
ity measured either by quantity or by value. The 
main explanatory variables are the size and the 
income (or total living expenditure !%) of the house- 


+ | 


‘Bi ,e° 
follows: 


Ps Disposable income (taxes excluded). Total living expen- 
diture (excluding taxes, savings, money investments). See 
footnote 2, Tables 9 and 10 





hold. Other explanatory variables may be taken 
into consideration, such as social and occupational 
group, region, age, sex.!! A multiple correlation 
analysis !* of this set of variables for each house- 
hold (or group of households) included in the survey 
makes it possible to measure the influence of the 
so-called explanatory variables on the level of 
consumption of the commodity concerned. 

The major problem is the appraisal of the influen- 
ce of income on consumption after eliminating the 
effects of other factors.!* This influence is often 
characterized by a coefficient of elasticity equal, in 
the first approximation, to the percentage increase 
in consumption corresponding to a 1 percent increa- 
se in income. '* For example, according to the anal- 
ysis of a consumer survey made in the United States 
in 1955, the coefficient of income elasticity for food 


4 When the survey covers a short period, it may be assumed, 
as a first approximation, that the price structure is identical 
at that period for all the households in the survey. However, 
the influence of prices on consumption could be studied within 
a spatial framework if there were substantial price differences 
between regions, and if the influence of price disparities 
were not masked by regional differences in consumption 
habits. 

2In this connection see: Prats and HouTHaKKER, The Anal- 
ysis of Family Budgets, Cambridge University Press, 1955. 

13 To eliminate partially the influence of the size of a house- 
hold, the consumption and income (or total living expenditure) 
of the household are often divided by the number of persons 
composing the household (or by the number of adult-equiv- 
alents). After the households have been classified by increas- 
ing order of income (or total living expenditure) per head 
(or adult-equivalent), and divided into a sufficient number 
of groups, adjustments can be made from group-averages 
(see Figure 4). 

“ For a small increase in purchasing power Y, the coefficient 
of elasticity » can be defined by equation (1): 











dc 
c d (log C) 
= = (1) 
dy d (log Y) 
4 


C being the consumption of the commodity considered. 

If the coefficient of elasticity » is constant whatever the 
level of the purchasing power Y, the demand equation can 
be given by integration: 


e 7 
log ———— = » log ——— (2) 
Co Yo 


If y represents the percentage increase in purchasing power 
Y, and c the consequent percentage increase in consumption C, 
equation (2) may be written: 


log (1+0.01c) = 7 log (1+ 0.01 y) (3) 


If the rate of increase is sufficiently low, equation (3) can 
be written in this simplified form: 


etiny (4) 


Taking 0.4 as the constant value of the coefficient of elasticity 
assumed to be independent of the income level, and the rates 
of income growth equal, respectively, to 10 percent and 50 per- 
cent, the resulting increase in consumption is shown in the 
following table: 





Resulting increase in consumption 





Growth of income Simplified Exact logarithmic 


formula (4) formula (2) or (3) 





Per err rr rrr rey PEPOOME cccccccsvosoeces 
10 4 3.9 
50 20 17 6 





The simplified formula is therefore acceptable for rates 
of income growth less than, or equal to, 10 percent, but not 
for high rates of increase, e.g., 50 percent. 
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expenditure in urban areas?!* is equal to 0.4. In 
other words, if Mr. Smith’s income is 10 percent 
higher than that of Mr. Jones, Mr. Smith spends. 
ceteris paribus, 4 percent more on food than Mr. 
Jones. Similarly, if Mr. Jones’s income increases 
by 10 percent between 1955 and 1960, Mr. Jones 
will, ceteris paribus, spend 4 percent more on food 
in 1960 than in 1955, that is, he will spend on food 
in 1960 as much as Mr. Smith in 1955. The validity 
of such an assumption may be checked by compar- 
ing the relationships between food consumption 
and income observed in the course of successive 
surveys in a given country. 

For the United States, Figure 3 shows the 
relationship between deflated food expenditure and 
income for ten surveys carried out in urban areas 
during 1901-55. Income and expenditure are ex- 
pressed in 1901 dollars, by dividing current incomes 
by the cost-of-living index, and current food ex- 
penditure by the food-price index. As the graph 
is plotted on a logarithmic scale, the slopes of the 
curves measure the coefficient of elasticity. A slight 
decrease !* in the slope of the curves from 1901 to 
1955 can be seen. Moreover, these curves are fairly 
close to a common trend-line. 

For Japan, Figure 4 was plotted from the results 
of five surveys made in each of the years between 
1951 and 1955, in towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. 
The curves show the variation in food expenditure 
per head, in relation to total living expenditure per 
head. Deflated expenditure is expressed in 1951 
yens, the values in current yens having been divid- 
ed respectively by the food-price index and the 
cost-of-living index. As in Figure 3, the curves for 
each of the five years are very close to a common 
trend-line, close enough to make it possible to 
derive them from each other by making a shift 
along this common line. 

Ideally, if all the curves for different years were 
merged along a common regression-line, changes 
in real food expenditure would be entirely explain- 
ed by variations in total real living expenditure 
which, for convenience, is equated below with 
variations in income. The segment of the curve 


“For a given commodity, the quantity-income-elasticity 
coefficient is generally lower than the expenditure-income- 
elasticity coefficient. For example, in the United States, in a 
survey of urban families carried out in 1948, Mr. Clark found 
that, for meat, the quantity-income-elasticity was equal 
to 018, while the expenditure-income-elasticity was 0.27. The 
difference of 009 represents the quality-elasticity of the 
demand for meat, if quality may be measured by price per 
kilogram. 

F. Criark, J. Murray et al., Food Consumption of Urban 
Families in the United States. U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Bull. No. 132, 1954, p. 43. 

is 
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relating to the year 1955 could be derived from 
the segment relating to 1951 by making a shift 
along the common regression line, the amplitude 
of the horizontal shift being determined by the 
percentage growth of income. Reverting to the 
preceding theoretical example, if the income of all 
individuals increases uniformly by 10 percent 
between 1951 and 1955, Mr. Jones would dispose 
in 1955 of the income that Mr. Smith disposed of 
in 1951 and, consequently, in 1955 would spend as 
much on food as Mr. Smith did in 1951 (see Figure 
5). The points corresponding to households with 
high incomes in 1955 would be obtained by extra- 
polating the 1951 segment to its top extremity. By 
analogy, the 1960 segment could also be deduced 
by making a shift along the regression line obtain- 
ed from the segment of the curve for 1955. The 
value of total food consumption in 1960 could then 
be calculated by means of an appropriate statistical 
method !7 from the segment of the curve relating 
to 1960. 

In fact, the curves for different years cannot be 
merged for two reasons: (i) random variations are 
likely to cause actual consumption to diverge from 
calculated: consumptions; (ii) factors other than 
income are likely either to modify the shape of 
the curve or to shift the curve. However, Figures 
3 and 4 relating to the United States and Japan 
would seem to indicate that these divergences are 
not overimportant and that the extrapolation of the 
curve for 1955 can provide an acceptable approxi- 
mation of the 1960 segment of the curve. 

For the purpose of extrapolation, it is possible 
to take into account the relationships observed in 


“If the 1955 curve for Japan had been obtained from 
17 points, each point representing the average of a group of 
households, the value for food consumption in 1960 could be 
calculated from the new position of each of the 17 points 
on the extrapolated curve for 1960. 


Figure 5. — Relationships between food expenditure 
and income per head 
(Theoretical graph, logarithmic scale) 
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countries disposing of a higher purchasing power 
than the country under review. Figure 6 shows 
the relationships between food expenditure and 
total living expenditure per head for some ten 
countries; expenditures are expressed in 1948 
dollars according to the official rates of exchange ‘* 
and to the variation in the cost of living. A consis- 
tent pattern seems to emerge from the curves 
taken as a whole. The coefficient of elasticity toy 
food expenditure tends to diminish when income 
rises (the extreme values of this coefficient are 0.9 
for Ghana and 0.4 for 5 large Canadian cities). 

An increase in income always entails an increase 
in the absolute value of food expenditure, but a 
reduction in the percentage of expenditure on 
food. !* It is interesting to note that, even for very 
high levels of income, an increase of 10 percent in 
total living expenditure causes an increase of at 
least 4 percent in food expenditure. For high- 
income levels, the increase in food expenditure 
consists mainly in buying goods of better quality. 
such as processed goods, and in spending more for 
food and drinks taken outside the home. A satura- 
tion of demand may be more clearly observed 2° 
if, not the aggregate of food expenditure, but ex- 
penditure for a specific commodity — and more 
especially the quantity consumed of this commod- 
ity — is considered. 


Time-Series Analysis 


In Sweden, variations in food consumption have 
been studies for the period 1931-55. For each of 
the groups of commodities indicated in Table 6, a 
demand equation was calculated by the least- 
squares method by making a linear adjustment *! 
between the logarithms of the following three 
variables: average consumption per head per year 
(variable to be interpreted), annual real income per 
person and relative price level (explanatory varia- 
bles). The 1955-65 consumption projections have 
been largely based on this study. 

In England, Richard Stone ** has studied varia- 
tions in consumption of a large number of food 





8 Rates of exchange are mainly based on the relative cost 
of goods handled in international trade. As services are not 
exportable, the rate of exchange usually furnishes an over- 
estimate of the purchasing power of currencies for countries 
where wages are high. For five countries, the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, Western Germany, and Italy, an 
excellent comparative study of purchasing power is presented 
in: M. Giueert and I. B. Kravis, An International Comparjson of 
National Products and the Purchasing Power of Currencies, 
OEEC, 1954. 

If the coefficient of elasticity 4 is less than 1, the propor- 
tion a of the total consumption expenditure on food dimin- 
ishes when income Y increase, as the following equation 
indicates: 

d (log «) 
y» = 14+ 
d (log Y) 


” A systematic study of the effect of income on the con- 
sumption of major farm products will be presented in FAO, 
The State of Food and Agriculture, 1957 (to be published). 

*tSee also H. Wotp in association with L. Jurren, Demand 
Analysis, a Study in Econometrics, John Wiley, 1953. 

“Richard Strong, The Measurement of Consumers’ Expendi- 
ture and Behaviour in the United Kingdom, 1920-38, 
Cambridge, at the University Press, 1954. 


products during the period 1921-38. The indepen- 
dent variables taken were income, the price of the 
product considered and of its close substitutes, and 
a residual factor characterizing the trend. With a 
view to reducing the number of parameters to be 
determined, Stone used the coefficients of income 
elasticity 73 calculated from a consumer survey 
carried out in 1937-39. 

In the Netherlands, the Central Statistics Bureau 
has studied the demand for a certain number of 
food commodities. The methods applied, usually 
of the same type as those used in Sweden and 
England, are explained in report E18. 24 

In France, few food consumption studies based 
on time series have been made owing to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining accurate statistical series for the 
interwar period. However, graphic analysis of 
variations in consumption since 1949 has supplied 
useful information on postwar consumption trends 
for certain commodities. 

In Western Germany, the study of consumption 
has been largely based on the results obtained from 
a household panel °° in operation since 1950. 

In the United States many studies *° of the de- 
mand for farm products have been made using sin- 
gle or simultaneous equation techniques. The limi- 
tations implied in the use of a single demand 
equation had already been pointed out by Work- 
ing*7 in 1927 and discussed more fully by Eze- 
kiel ** in 1928. The demand curve can be directly 
computed from observed data if the supply curve 
is inelastic in relation to price and shifts signifi- 
cantly as a result of exogenous factors such as 
weather conditions. If such conditions are absent, 
it is generally preferable to consider the points 
observed as defined by the intersection of the sup- 
ply and the demand curves which are then deter- 
mined simultaneously. The methods developed 
recently by the Cowles Commission *” have been 
applied to a certain number of commodities, in 
particular to meat and dairy products. 

*% The coefficients of income elasticity have been estimated 
by multiplying by 0.9 the coefficients of elasticity calculated 
in relation to the total expenditure. 

“W.H. SomerRMeEIseER and H.C. Bos, “General Review of 
Demand Studies in the Netherlands,” Central Statistics 
Bureau, Report E18 (not published), 26 March 1954. See also 
report E7 on cheese consumption and E14 on textile consump- 
tion. 

* Gollnick has calculated the effect of prices on the con- 
sumption of a certain number of foodstuffs subject to marked 
seasonal price fluctuations, by utilizing the monthly results 
of a special househould panel in Hamburg. H. Goruincx, Die 
Nachfrage nach Nahrungsmitteln und ihre Abhdngigkeit von 
Preis und Einkommensdnderungen, Verlag Paul Parey, Ham- 
burg, 1954. 

*R. Foore and K. Fox, Analytical Tools for Measuring 
Demand, U.S. Department of Agricultura Handbook No. 64, 
1954. Revision in process. 

R. Foote, Price Elasticity of Demand for Non-Durable Goods 
with Emphasis on Food, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Agr. Mark. Serv., March 1956. 

R. Foore, “Comparison of Single and Simultaneous Equation 
Techniques,” Journal of Farm Economics, Dec. 1955. 

“7 E. Workinc, “What do statistical demand curves show.” 
1927, Quart. Journ. Ec. 41, pp. 212-235. 

*M. Ezexre., “ Statistical Analyses and the Laws of Price,” 
1928, Quart Journ. Ec. 42, pp. 199-225. 


*T. Koopmans, editor, Cowles Commission for Research in 
Economics, Monograph 14, 1953. 
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Figure 6. — International comparison: Relationships between food expenditure and total living expenditure per head. 
Results of surveys conducted in urban areas (Logarithmic scale) 


Expenditures converted into 1948 dollars according to the official rate of exchange and the variation in the cost of living index in the United States. 
The basic data are given in Table 11 in the Appendix 
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1. India, 1954. Faridabad Township. 

2. Ceylon, 1952-53. Total popu- 
lation. 

3. Ghana, 1955. Kumasi. 


4. Japan, 1954. Towns of over 
50,000 inhabitants. 


Portugal, 1950-51. Porto. 
Portugal, 1948-49. Lisbon. 
Austria, 1952-55. Towns of 
over 10,000 inhabitants. 
Ireland, 1951-52. Total towns 
and villages, farmers usually 
excluded. 


? NPY 


In a study of food expenditure in the United 
States during the period 1929-54, Miss Burk *° has 
made a distinction between two major elements 
determining the retail cost of food: (1) the value 
of agricultural products at farm level; (2) the 
processing and marketing added value for these 
products. Miss Burk found that the income elas- 
ticity for food was equal to 0.15 when referring 
to (1) deflated farm value, and equal to 0.7 when 
referring to (2) processing and marketing added 
value. The income elasticity for food expenditure 
at the retail level (1+2) was equal to 0.4, a weight- 
ed average of the two previous coefficients. In an 


*® Marguerite C. Burk, “Changes in food expenditure, 1929 
to 1954,” manuscript. 


9. Finland, 1950-51. Urban mar- 13. Sweden, 1948. Urban families 
ried couples. with children. 
10. Panama, 1952-53. Panama City. 14. Canada, 1948. Total non- 
11. Switzerland, 1936-37. Work- agricultural population. 
ers and employees. 15. Canada, 1953. 5 large towns. 
12. Sweden, 1952. Total popula- 16. United States, 1950. Large 
tion. cities. 


appraisal of the demand prospects for agricultural 
products, it would therefore seem essentiajl to 
make a distinction between trends of food expen- 
diture measured at the retail level and trends of 
food consumption measured at the farm price 
level. 


International Comparisons 


To analyze the influence of factors likely to affect 
consumption in a given country, it may be very 
useful to compare the results obtained in other 
countries and, in particular, in countries in a more 
advanced stage of economic development. It is also 
possible to calculate a spatial coefficient of income 
elasticity by comparing average consumption levels 
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per head and average income per head *! in dif- 
ferent countries. 

The purpose of the three research methods outlin- 
ed above is to measure the influence of the main 
factors likely to affect consumption. By utilizing 
the results of such research within a consistent 
framework of hypothesis as to the probable trend 
of population, income, prices, etc., it is possible to 
anticipate consumption trends. 


INFLUENCE OF VARIOUS FACTORS 
Population Growth 


The influence of population growth is important 
and is fairly easy to determine. Tables 4 to 8 give 
the consumption index per head and that for the 
total population. The second index is obtained by 
multiplying the first by the total population index 
previously established (see Table 2). 


Increase in Purchasing Power 


The consumption indices per head indicated in 
Tables 4 to 8 have been established according to 
the influence of purchasing power on consumption. 
Population growth entails a proportional increase 
in the consumption of all commodities; by contrast 
an increase in purchasing power causes a reduction 
or increase in consumption varying according to 
commodity (see the consumption indices per head 
in Tables 4 to 8 and Figure 2). The effect of 
increased purchasing power is generally calculated 
as a function of a coefficient of elasticity determined 
from cross-section studies, time-series analyses, 
international comparisons, or a combination of 
these three methods. In the case of food products, 
the coefficients of income elasticity calculated from 
cross-section studies and time-series analyses 
appear to be fairly close. ** It would be extremely 
useful, however, to make a systematic comparison 
between the elasticity coefficients obtained by 
these two methods. Unfortunately, some countries 
do not possess statistical series covering a period 


* FAO, Commodity Series, Bull. 22, Sept. 1952 Sugar, pp. 47- 
60; Bull. 27, Nov. 1955 Cacao, pp. 45-51. Textile fibers in the 
world; Monthly Bull. of Food and Agricultural Statistics, 
Set. 1954. 

M. Grusert and I.K. Kravis, An International Comparison 
of National Products and the Purchasing of Currencies, OEEC, 
1954 


L. JuREEN, Long-Term Trends in Food Consumption: A 
Multi-Country Study,” Econometrica, Vol. 24, No. 1, January 
1956, pp. 1-21. 

* For food, Stone in his Measurement of consumers’ expen- 
ditures... op. cit., supposes that these coefficients are equal. 
For clothing, it seems that the expenditure-income elasticity 
coefficient is slightly higher when based on cross-section 
studies than on time-series analyses. The difference may be 
due to the fact that expenditure for clothing depends to a 
large extent on a concern for elegance according to the fashion 
of a given period. A comparison of the elasticity of clothing 
expenditure based on cross-section studies, time-series anal- 
yses and international comparisons was given by the author 
in “Perspectives des dépenses d’habillement en France 1954-65,” 
op. cit. For the demand for tobacco in the United States, 
Mr. S.M. Sackrin has compared the coefficients of elasticity 
calculated from cross-section studies and from time-series 
analyses in the article “Income Elasticity of Demand for 
Cigarettes: A Cross-Section Analysis,” Agricultural Economics 
Research, January 1957, Vol. 9, No. 1, pp. 1-9. 


sufficiently long and free of rationing to allow of 
the accurate analysis of the effect of purchasing 
power on consumption after elimination of the 
influence of other factors. It would be appropriate 
to stress in this respect the value of a household 
survey covering a sample sufficiently large to be 
representative of the whole population. Such a 
survey would make it possible to estimate consump- 
tion accurately during the year of the survey. 
Moreover, the relationships between income and 
consumption could be measured from the actual 
results of the survey before the establishment of 
an accurate time-series. 


Other Factors 


Other factors — varying from country to coun- 
try — have been taken into consideration. Their 
influence is briefly illustrated below. 

Prices. In Sweden, ** the effect of an overall 
increase in food prices has been estimated on the 
basis of a price-elasticity coefficient equal to — 0.5, 
this coefficient having been calculated from time- 
series analyses. In the United States, Daly, in 
making projections for meat requirements, allows 
for a probable increase in price of 12 percent for 
beef and 20 percent for pork between 1953 
and 1970. 


Change in the Distribution of Income 


The effect of an increase in purchasing power 
on consumption has generally been calculated on 
the assumption that the distribution of income 
remains unchanged during the period under review. 
An income redistribution in favor of economically 
weak groups would tend to increase the food con- 
sumption of the entire population.”** However, it 
is usually difficult to estimate accurately the effects 
of such a redistribution owing to the lack of 
information as to its precise extent. 


% The combined effect of variations in total population, 
purchasing power, and prices is calculated from the follow- 
ing formula: 

Sh. Soe .- Loan? .- (Sa 

C5 Ns5 Y55 P55 : 
= Consumption expenditure for the whole population 
Number of population 
Total consumption per person 
Prices of group of commodities considered 
Coefficient of income elasticity 
Coefficient of price elasticity 


Index 55 indicates that the variable refers to the year 1955, 
and index 65 that the variable refers to 1965. 


with 


Wu 


For most of the commodities = 1, the prices being 
55 
assumed to be constant. 

dc 





“The marginal propensity of food expenditure 


diminishes when the income increases. 

H. Luse, “Effects of Income Redistributions on Consumers’ 
Expenditures.” 1947, Amer, Econ. Review 37, pp. 157-170. 

M. BRONFENBRANNER, TARO YAMANE and C.H. Lez, “A Study 
in Income Redistribution and Consumption.” The Review of 
Economics and Statistics, May 1955, No. 2, pp. 149-160. 

K. Borcu, “Effects on Demand of Changes in the Distribution 
of Income.” Econometrica, April 1953, pp. 325-. 











Farm migration. Economic progress is usually 
accompanied by a shift of farm labor towards the 
secondary and tertiary sectors. Since consumption 
habits usually differ between the farm and non- 
farm populations, the total volume of consumption 
is affected by agricultural migration. Turning for 
a moment from the food sector, it is possible to 
evaluate the effect of farm migration on clothing 
expenditure in France from 1954 to 1965. In 1954, 
the agricultural population represented about 
21.6 percent of the total French population. Assum- 
ing a period of economic prosperity, the proportion 
of agricultural population is expected to decrease 
from 21.6 percent in 1954 to a minimum of 17.9 per- 
cent in 1965. This would entail an increase in 
total clothing expenditure for two reasons: (i) at 
the same income level, farmers spend less on cloth- 
ing than the rest of the population; and (ii) the 
elasticity of clothing expenditure is lower in the 
agricultural sector than in the non-agricultural 
sector. However, the effect of such migration is 
unlikely to be very important; it has been calculat- 
ed*5 that, for the whole of France during the 
period 1954-65 the increase in clothing expenditure 
due to farm migration would only amount to about 
1 percent. 


Modification of the population pyramid. It is 
necessary to allow for the modification of the age 
composition of the population in making consump- 
tion projections for specific commodities such as 
infant foods, milk, tobacco, etc. 


Changes in manufacturing, marketing, and stor- 
age techniques. The wider use of cold storage 
devices by the retailer and in the home may affect 
consumers’ habits (milk, ice cream, frozen vege- 
tables and fluit juices). A change in processing 
methods may affect agricultural markets; for in- 
stance, Mr. Daly considers that in the United States, 
the use of milk products in ice cream may decline 
in favor of vegetable fats. 


Food policy. The public authorities dispose of 
effective means of influencing consumer habits, 
including advertising, home economics instruction, 
food distribution schemes (schools, canteens, 
hospitals, the army), subsidies and taxes (milk, 
alcohol), etc. 


Changes in consumers’ taste. The probable direc- 
tion and extent of changes in taste may be estimat- 
ed from trends observed in the past in the country 
considered, and in countries of a more advanced 
stage of economic development. ** 


%L. Goreux, “Perspectives des dépenses d’habillement...”, 
op. cit. p. 919. 

% Surveys on consumers’ expectations can supply very useful 
information on the variation in taste over a short period, but 
do not yet appear to be very suitable for research on long- 
term variations. See G. Katona and E. MUELLER, Consumers’ 
Expectations 1953-56, Survey Research Center, Institute for 
Social Research, University of Michigan, United States, 1956. 


DEMAND PROSPECTS FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


This paper has been limited to the study of 
private consumption. In order to study total 
demand for agricultural products, it is also ne- 
cessary to consider (7) the consumption of public or 
semipublic bodies, (ii) the industrial utilization of 
agricultural products, and (iii) the export-import 
balance. It is relatively easy to project the trend 
of (i) and (i). The importance of (iii) varies 
considerably between commodities and countries 
and, moreover, international trade is greatly in- 
fluenced by the international political situation. 
Therefore private consumption projections are of 
special relevance for countries where agriculture 
substantially meets domestic requirements. 

The comparison of total supply and demand 
projections provides the necessary basis for the 
adjustment of production policies. In a_ study 
entitled “A Balanced United States Agriculture 
in 1965,” Black and Bonnen ** discuss the measures 
necessary to reconcile production with consumption 
during the next ten years. Envisaging, if present 
trends continue, large agricultural surpluses in 
1965, they recommend, inter alia, that the area 
under wheat in 1965 be reduced to 45 million acres 
or less, that under feed grains from 150 million 
acres in 1955 to 130 million, and that under potatoes 
from 1.4 million acres to 1.1 million. They also 
propose a rational organization of farm migration 
in order to cope with the necessary reduction in the 
farm labor force. 


Summary 


Long-range food consumption projections have 
been made recently in a certain number of coun- 
tries. Such projections are conditional in the sense 
that they are established on the basis of a consistent 
framework of hypotheses relating especially to 
population and income trends. The methods usea 
can be schematized in two stages: 


Consumption per head. Income level per head is 
the main factor taken into consideration. The 
income effect is generally analyzed from cross- 
section studies, time-series analyses, international 
comparisons, or a combination of these three 
methods. 

Cross-section studies conducted either in a given 
country at different periods or in different coun- 
tries during the same period show consistent 
relationships between income and total food con- 
sumption. Therefore, survey results can be used 
to foresee the future trend of food consumption in 
relation to anticipated income changes. Thus, the 
comparison of the results of consumer surveys 


%7J.D. Buack and J.T. Bonnen, A Balanced United States 
Agriculture in 1965, National Planning Association, Special 
Report No. 42, April 1956. 
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carried out in countries where incomes are higher 
than in the country under review may facilitate 
extrapolation. Cross-section studies, therefore, may 
make it possible to estimate the effect of income on 
food consumption and more especially in countries 
that lack accurate and lengthy time series. 

In order to appraise food consumption trends, 
other factors must be taken into consideration, such 
as variations in price, changes in consumers’ taste, 
introduction of new techniques, etc. However, 
further work is necessary in this field. 


Consumption by the population as a whole. 
Aggregate consumption is calculated from consump- 
tion per head and from population projections by 
age composition and sex; such projections are 
usually satisfactorily accurate. 

Although there is a common line of research in 
the studies under review, minor differences in 
method between various countries may be observed, 
due in part to limitations imposed by availabie 
statistics and to the fact that a standard analytical 
technique is still in the process of evolution. 


The results obtained (see Tables 4 to 8) show that 
the structure of consumption will change very 
considerably in the future. For instance, in thc 
case of Sweden over the period 1955-65, according 
to the most favorable hypothesis on income trends 
and assuming stable prices, total food expenditure 
for the whole population will increase by approxi- 
mately 26 percent, but the expenditure for fruit 
and vegetables will increase by more than halt, 
and that for potatoes will fall by over 15 percent. 

The demand for agricultural products valued at 
farm prices will increase at a progressively slower 
rate than food expenditure valued at the retail 
level because, especially in the countries with a 
high standard of living, a substantial part of the 
increase in food expenditure will be absorbed by 
processing and marketing costs. 

The study of long-range trends in food consump- 
tion may make it possible to facilitate the reconci- 
liation of production plans and consumption fore- 
casts and therefore seems bound to play an essential 
role in the framing of agricultural development 
plans. 
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APPENDICE 


TABLES RELATING OF THE FIGURES 3, 4 AND 6 


Table. 9 — United States 1901-55: Relationships between Food Expenditure and Income — 1901 Dollars per Year for 
a Household Averaging 3.5 Persons? 


Annual income* has been expressed in 1901 dollars by dividing income in current dollars by the cost-of-living index (base 1.00 in 1901). Annual 
food expenditure has been expressed in 1901 dollars by dividing expenditure in current dollars by the food-price index (base 1.00 in 1901). The data* 
are based on the results of consumption surveys of urban households. 



















































































-28 - - d 
1901 - Urban 1909 - Wage earners bt 3 nee ne tn Sone abies 1935-36 - Urban 1941 - Urban 1944 - Urban 
households in large towns towns (excluding New York) households households households 
= = ) as * ee — a 
Average Average Average Average | Average Average Average 
Average; food Average food Average food Average food Average } food Average food Average | food 
income | expendi income | expendi- income | expendi income expendi- income | expendi income | expendi- | income expend :- 
ture | ture | ture ture | ture ture | ture 
| | } | 
250 150 574 | 249 599 | 233 448 | 217 351 178 390 | 218 345 | 221 
350 183 788 | 310 830 | 303 619 263 484 213 683 288 552 269 
450 213 998 356 1 195 391 781 300 616 250 933 349 791 330 
550 240 1 212 389 1 569 428 949 339 748 283 1 295 | 414 1 004 383 
650 262 1 456 426 1 954 | 506 1 121 371 952 325 1 988 484 1 225 425 
750 282 1 678 477 1 308 408 1 215 372 3 479 | 607 1 547 460 
850 300 2 068 539 | 1 626 474 1 483 414 } 1959 | 493 
950 316 | 1 871 461 3375 | 589 
1 050 331 2 399 513 
1 150 342 | | | 3 752 658 | 
1 465 378 | | 
1948 - Urban households 1950 - Large cities 1955 - Urban households 
(2 or more persons) 
oar yaad Average — er al Average — ~—— Average — 
households — expenditure | households ais aes expenditure | households — expenditure 
| | oi a 2 
| | 
204 550 275 1 023 494 235 166 439 289 
410 | 841 344 1 559 823 311 267 726 349 
351 1 133 407 1 900 1 132 365 423 1 016 415 
167 1 456 453 1 345 1 447 422 488 1 301 454 
154 | 1 909 477 760 1 771 474 300 1 573 490 
72 «| 4207 | 646 486 2 157 521 338 1955 | 541 
| | 240 2 738 602 117 2561 =| 554 
| 170 | 5 158 783 142 | 4 638 | 772 
All-sample population All-sample population All-sample population 
1 358 1 248 | 394 7 483 | 1 311 | 385 2 241 1 527 | 465 








Data relating to Figure 3. 
Sources: For the surveys conducted in 1901, 1909, 1927-28, 1934, 1935-36, 1941, and 1944, income and expenditure in 1901 dollars have been calcu- 
lated from values in current dollars given by D. S. Brapy and H. A. BARBER in ‘The Pattern of Food Expenditures,”” The Review of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, Aug. 1948, No. 3, pp. 198-206. 
The results of the 1918 survey have not been taken into account owing to the special conditions due to the war. 
For the 1948, 1950, and 1955 surveys, income and expenditure have been calculated from the following reports: 
1948: “Food Consumption of Urban Families in the United States.’ U.S. Department of Agriculture Inf. Bull. No. 132, 1955, p. 36. 
1950: Study of Consumer Expenditures, Vol. III, po. 10-11, Univ. of Penasylvania, 1956. 
1955: “Food Consumption of Households in the United States, Spring 1955." Report 1, Table 2 (All families, urban), U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1957. 
1The size of the households covered by the surveys averages 3.5 persons. D.S. Brady and H.A. Barber found that, for a given income category, 
there was a relationship between food expenditure per household c and the number of persons per household n, of the type: log c=a+blog n.. For 
surveys carried out in urban areas in the United States between 1901 and 1944, the parameter b ranges about'%4. The value of food consumption per house- 
hold has been calculated from this equation for an average household of 3.5 persons. 
A similar adjustment was made from the results of surveys conducted in 1948, 1950, and 1955. Consumption adjusted for a household of 3.5 persons c* 
was calculated from_the actual consumption c of a household of n persons by the formula: 


¢° 3.5 
log a = 0.33 log sa 


*“Income”’ corresponds, as a rule, to the total disposable income of the household (taxes excluded). 

“Food expenditure’ comprises the total amount spent on food, including expenditure on liquor and on meals taken outside the home ; expenditure 
on tobacco is not included. 

*Households listed in order of increasing income have been classed in groups. The values indicated refer to group averages. The first group of 
households was excluded owing to the very considerable extent of savings (this group was partly composed of households temporarily receiving no in- 
come at the time of the survey). 
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Table 10. — Japan, 1951-55: Relationships! between Food Expenditure and Total Living Expenditure’ 
per Head — 1951 Yens per Month and per Head 


Average expenditure per month and per head is expressed in 1951 yens. 
have been divided by the cost-of-living index and the food-price index respectively, with base* 1.00 in 1951. 


11 months, December being excluded since most wage earners receive double pay in December. 


income and expenditure using a representative sample of 28 towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. 


Total living expenditure and food expenditure expressed in current yens 
Monthly averages have been calculated over 


The data are based on the results of surveys on household 









































1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Po | Average | Average Average Average 
a care Average | Number total | Average | Number total Average | Number total Average | Number total Average 
thot neigh livin | food ex. jof house | living | food ex-jof house} living | food ex- of house-| living | food ex- |of house-| living | food ex- 
b tayo | : ond penditure |holds per| expendi. | penditure|holds per| expendi- | penditurejholds per| expendi- | penditurejholds per| expendi- | penditure 
— * a *- | per head | month | ture per | per head] month | ture per | per head} month | ture per|per head| month | ture per | per head 
Borer lh ad (1951 (1951 yens|(Total for} head | (1951 |(Total for} head (1951 |(Total for| head (1951 |(Total for| head (1951 
s oe nal _ “ | per ll (1951 yens per ll (1951 yens per 11 (1951 yens per ll | (1951 | yens per 
mont s)| yene th) | month) | months) | yens per| month) | months) | yens per| month) | months) | yens per | month) | months) | yens per | month) 
| soe month) month) | month) | month) 
| | 
989 1 997 | 1 204 1 431 2193| 1 309 731| 2418 1 377 544) 2 474 1 388 781 2 407 1 427 
1 674 | 2 100 | 1 270 3 021 2565 | 1 451 1 831 | 2 712 1 511 1426| 2579 1 461 1 752 2 663 1 520 
2 366 | 2 353 | 1 346 4 478 2 925 1 571 3149; 2996 1 592 2788) 2 855 1 546 3 199 2 906 1 600 
2 832 | 2 525 | 1 416 3 965 3 214 1 635 3487) 3 263 1 669 3 425 3 141 1 607 4 069 3 222 1 676 
2 724 | 2 724 | 1 492 3 042 3 557 | 1 738 3 251 3 625 1 765 3 426 3 503 1 717 4 147 3569} 1 780 
2 528 2 887 1 541 1 965 3 819 1 802 2 493 | 3 871 1 817 2 752 3 740 1 794 3 343 3 843 1 840 
2 029 3 065 1 584 1 381 4144) 1 877 1 991 4 151 1 870 2 145 4036; 1 821 2 651 4 172 1 919 
1 560 3 221 | 1 632 824 4439| 1956 1375 | 4497 1 934 1 635 4319; 1 891 1 953 4 462 1 967 
1 232 3 353 | 1 709 571 4 672 2 070 1 023 | 4 854 2 042 1 201 4 547 1 957 1 489 4725 2 040 
923 | 3 482 1 701 1 084 5 725 2 285 621; 5 316 2 124 885 4 916 2 049 1 110 5 008 2 111 
1 282 | 3 665 1 760 445 5 537 2 096 664 5 114 2 072 750 5 183 2 122 
415 | 3 904 | 1 862 299 5 750 2 184 480 5 215 2 091 688 5 777 2 268 
1 490 | 4 612 2 020 369 6 079 2 239 304 5 554 2 126 729 5 961 2 236 
464 6 934 2 328 421 6 162 2 226 438 6 393 2 331 
} 242 6 237 2 295 154 6 622 2 286 
77 6 596 2 431 202 6 872 2 443 
| 61 7 182 2 383 330 8 047 2 498 
} | 229 8 020 2 505 
| Seal = | 
All-sample population All-sample population All-sample population All-sample population All-sample population 
22 044 | 3 003 | 1 562 21 762 | 3 444 | 1 697 21 529 | 3 866 | 1 793 22 705 | 3 879 | 1 785 27 785 | 4 024 1 826 

















Data relating to Figure 4. 

Source: The basic data used in the calculations have been taken from Family Income and Expenditure in Postwar Japan, 1946-1945, Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Office of the Prime Minister. (Summary and headings of tables in English.) The survey method was revised in September 1950, and 
so the results are only comparable from 1951 to 1955. In addition, the very marked inflationary movement from 1946 to 1951 was checked 
after 1951. 

‘Households set out in order of increasing monthly income were classed in groups at the time of processing. The first group was excluded from 
this study for the reasons given in footnote 3, Table 9. The figures given refer to group averages. Total living expenditure and food expenditure per 
household have been divided by the number of persons per household. It would have been preferable to classify the households according to total living 


expenditure per head, but this would have entailed a retabulation of the basic data and the results probably would not have shown very significant changes. 
*“Total living expenditure’’ represents all the expenses of the household (excluding taxes, savings, financial investments, loans, payments on debts, etc.). 
“Food expenditure’ represents all expenditure on food, including that on liquor and on meals taken outside the home. Expenditure on tobacco is not 
included. 
*The indices have been calculated on the basis of 11 months, December being excluded. 
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Table 11. — International Comparison: Relationships between Food Expenditure and Total Living Expendi- 
ture per Head, Urban Population (1948 Dollars per Year and per Head)* 


The surveys usually cover h Pp 
penditures have been expressed on an annual basis 


hald Ai 





ure for a period shorter than one year (usually a week, fortnight, or month for food expenditure). 
by applying an appropriate adjustment coefficient. 


Expenditures have 


Ex- 


been converted into 1948 dollars at 


the official rate of exchange in the survey year and according to the variation in the cost-of-living index in the United States between 1948 and the sur- 

























































































vey year. 
Faridabad Township Ceylon, 1952-53 Ghana, 1955 Japan, 1954 
India, 1954 Total Population Kumasi Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants 
| | | 
Number of |Total living| Food Number of |Total living Food Number of | Total living| Food Number of |Total living! Food 
households expenditure expenditure | households | expenditure | expenditure | households | expenditure | expenditure | households | expenditure | expenditure 
| | } | | 
_—- ] 
23 19.6 15 8 133 40.3 28 6 47 65 7 36 9 544 915 | 524 
89 30.9 237 323 50.1 347 38 80 3 46 0 1 426 95 4 | 547 
121 401 295 417 70 4 48 8 38 81 3 46 4 2 788 106 | 58 6 
81 51.8 34 3 163 92 2 575 60 85 0 51.8 3 425 | im 1 61.8 
65 62.5 39 4 33 153.4 83 6 66 93 6 569 3 426 130 66.4 
58 76 2 447 16 353 127 68 89 7 548 2 752 138 70 0 
38 105 2 57.5 53 935 535 2 145 149 71.6 
25 224.0 92.6 | 49 124 715 1 635 160 74.7 
| 35 114 62 8 1 201 168 77.6 
| } 46 109 62 8 885 182 824 
| | } 42 124 66.8 664 189 82.7 
| | 28 155 81.8 480 193 83 4 
| | 304 205 85 6 
| | 180 221 92.1 
| | } 135 231 92.8 
| 107 231 94 0 
j | 241 233 91.9 
| 77 244 98 4 
| 61 266 94.4 
| | | | 229 297 103 
All-sample population All-sample population All-sample population All-sample population 
500 | 52.5 | 33.7 1 085 | 76.2 | 48.1 570 102 58.4 22 705 143 69.6 
Portugal, 1950-51 Portugal, 1948-49 Austria, 1952-55 Ireland, 1951-52 
Porto Lisbon Towns of over 10,000 inhabitants All towns and villages, farmers 
usually excluded 
Number of |Total living Food Number of |Total living Food Number of | Total living Food Number of | Total living Food 
households | expenditure | expenditure | households | expenditure | expenditure | households | expenditure | expenditure | households | expenditure |Jexpenditure 
68 93.9 63 0 35 157 107 1 028 200 122 157 81.6 
534 96.7 67 0 104 192 123 1 022 220 132 265 119 
842 116 78.3 306 221 134 1 228 240 137 423 159 
453 134 90.7 398 243 148 1 140 264 143 710 219 
269 171 110 326 260 143 809 293 150 
166 202 118 327 285 155 593 325 158 
99 215 122 215 294 148 361 380 170 
88 235 123 353 335 160 232 413 177 
27 254 137 144 362 172 168 419 176 
46 386 144 131 454 202 96 468 182 
90 517 203 
| 252 674 211 
All-sample population All-sample population All-sample population All-sample population 
2 592 144 90.3 2 339 | 291 153 7 019 309 151 11 400 350 135 














See notes at end of table. 
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Table 11. — International Comparison: Relationships between Fo-d Experditure and Total Living 
Expenditure! per Head, Urban Population (1948 Dollars per Year and per Head)? 







































































Finland, 1950-51 Panama, 1952-53 Switzerland, 1936-37 Sweden, 1952 
; : Workers and employees All lati 
Households with 2 or more persons Panama City Gacmweckers eaciuded) population 
oe l sh ES Se ee l | Seine ‘samideibia EG wnt 
Number of | Total living Food Number of | Total living | Food Number of | Total living| Food Number of | Total living Food 
households | expenditure | expenditure | households expenditure | expenditure | households | expenditure expenditure | houlseholds | expenditure | expenditure 
| | | 
28 | 277 141 9 | 123 | 534 74 247 | 112 12 268 128 
80 | 368 164 62 | 213 | 977 238 366 148 24 364 154 
50 | 464 187 92 266 110 336 431 168 32 398 177 
22 | 587 211 83 | 333 | 132 338 557 | 180 30 442 196 
| 51 | 370 145 214 657 | 191 192 510 194 
50 489 167 140 713 194 100 518 188 
26 605 | 178 69 775 | 197 33 | 555 185 
45 | 626 | 198 45 855 | 204 76 | 661 216 
15 | 653 | 203 21 | 746 | 239 
16 | 1 362 | 321 25 | 786 259 
22 | 845 230 
| | 6 | 1 601 391 
| 
All-sample population All-sample population All-sample population All-sample population 
180 | 407 173 449 | 439 | 152 1 454 539 172 573 600 206 
Sweden, 1948 Canada, 1948 Canada, 1953 United States, 1950 
Urban families with children Total non-farm population 5 large cities Large cities 
a - ‘na : oat ro ee Mn Ae | agi l = 
Number of | Total living Food Number of | Total living | Food Number of | Total living | Food Number of | Total living Food 
households expenditure | expenditure} households | expenditure | expenditure] households | expenditure | expenditure} households | expenditure | expenditure 
ieee ie Nene ae eS 
| 
21 | 376 | 172 327 | 589 201 113 1 016 334 1 023 329 
50 | 427 186 331 715 226 159 1 105 339 1 559 1 012 355 
58 | 474 187 545 744 236 128 1 123 347 1 900 1 151 378 
64 | 519 198 704 758 228 153 1 165 328 1 345 1 316 411 
65 595 216 586 841 240 130 1 331 354 760 1 476 446 
36 714 243 397 936 244 96 1 446 355 486 1 683 487 
23 844 243 262 1 029 254 76 1 692 403 240 1 841 527 
31 1 270 303 238 1 110 265 55 1 804 398 170 2 953 736 
270 1 651 322 59 1 875 414 
All-sample population All-sample population All-sample population All-sample population 
1 7 483 1 295 409 











348 | 622 | 215 3 660 919 | 247 969 1 296 | 35 








Data relating to Figure 6. 


SOURCES : 


Faridabad Township, India, 1954. The National Sample Survey, No. 6, Dec. 1954. 

Ceylon, 1952-53. Survey of Ceylon’s Consuner Finances, Central Babk of Ceylon, Colombo, 1954. 

Ghana, Kumasi, 1955. Kumasi Survey of Population and Household Budgets, 1955. Statistical and Economic Paper No. 5, Office of the Government 
Statistician, Accra, Gold Coast, March 1956. 

Japan, 1954. Annual Report on the Family Income and Expenditure Survey, Bureau of Statistics, Office of the Prime Minister, 1954. 

Portugal, Porto, 1950-51. Inquérito ao Custo de Vida na Cidade do Porto, 1950-51, Estudos No. 27, Instituto Nacional de Estatistica, Lisbon, Por- 
tugal. 

Portugal, Lisbon, 1948-49. JInquérito ao Custo de Vida na Cidade do Lisboa, 1948-49, Estudos No. 23, Instituto Nacional de Estatistica, Lisbon, Por- 


tugal. 

Austria, 1954-55. Der Verbrauch der Stddtischen Beddlkerung Oesterreichs; Ergebnisse der Konsumerhebung 1954-55. Odvsterreichisches Statistisches 
Zentralamt und Oéesterreichisches Institut fiir Wirtschaftsforschung, Vienna, 1956. 

Ireland, 1951-52. Household Budget Inquiry, 1951-52, Central Statistics Office, Dublin, 1954. 

Finland, 1950-51. Suomen Virallinen Tilasto, XXXII, Sosiaalisia Erikoistutlimuksia 21 ; Elinkustannustukimus, February 1950-January 1951. 

Panama, Panama City, 1952-53. Estudio de los Ingresos, Gastos y Costo de la Vida, Ciudad dz Panand, 1952-53, Pauline Paro, Direccién de Esta- 
distica y Censo, Panama, July 1954. 

Switzerland, 1936-37. Budgets familiaux de la population salariée, 1936-37 et 1937-38, 42¢ Supplément de la Vie économique monthly review pub- 
lished by the Federal Department of Public Economy, Berne, 1942. 

Sweden, 1948. Levnodskostnaderna i Tatortshushall, Ar 1948, Kungl. Socialstyrelsen. Id. 1952. 

Canada, 1948. Canadian Non-Farm Family Expenditures, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Reference Paper No. 42. 

Canada, 1953. City Family Expenditure, 1953, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Reference Paper No. 64. 

United States, 1950. Study of Consumer Expenditures, Income and Savings, Vol. III, University of Pennsylvania, 1‘ 56. 

*See footnote 2, Table 10. 

*See footnote 3, Table 9, and footnote 1, Table 10. 
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Commodity Notes 


FATS AND OILS - RECENT MARKET DEVELOPMENTS 


In the first five months of 1957, prices of fats, oils, 
and oilseeds declined by 13 percent from the peaks 
reached in December 1956. In May, the FAO index 
of international market prices (1952-54 = 100) 
measured 100 for oils and fats, and 89 for oilseeds, 
the point from which two successive and sharp 
upward price fluctuations began in 1956 (Table 1). 
World production of fats and oils (excluding 
production in U.S.S.R.) increased to well over 
25 million tons in 1956, but import demand was 
unusually large from Argentina and most 
Mediterranean countries owing to domestic produc- 
tion deficits, and the international political situation 
disturbed prices in the second half of the year. The 
absence of a similar special demand in 1957, the 
reopening of the Suez Canal, reductions in freight 


charges, and prospects of still larger supplies, have 
together induced lower prices this year. Price 
reductions have been sharper for liquid edible 
(“soft”) oils, drying oils, and their oilseeds. Prices 
for lauric acid oils, palm oil, marine oils and animal 
slaughter fats declined slightly over the same 
period, but without any major changes in the 
general level. Recovery from present levels is not 
generally expected in coming months. 

Prices of soft oils other than olive oil declined 
oy 22 percent between last December and May, 
reaching points well below the peak prices ruling 
a year previously, but roughly equal to early 1956 
levels. Supplies of liquid edible oils will again be 
increased in 1957. World output is forecast at about 
10 million tons, as compared with 9.7 million tons 


Table 1. — International Market Prices of Fats, Oils and Oilseeds, and Price Indices in May 1957 with 
Comparative Data 





























Currency in 1956 1957 
Commodity which originally enemas rr 
quoted May Feb. March | April | May 
a a i a ee | eM (eee ey U.S. dollars por MetrIC COR. ..ccocccccccccecseses 
Ce a. Fa, BM aa is vcs cvecinsstcecesen £ st 1 159 852 819 | 805 787 
Groundnut oil, Nigerian, 3-6% ..............44. £ st 401 410 391 | 358 349 
Cottonseed oil, American, bleachable prime sum- 

i AR ie Pa eae U.S. $ 404 379 360 343 338 
Soybean oil, American, crude, bulk.............. U.S. $ 404 349 337 318 293 
Lard, American, refined, 37-lb. tins............. U.S: 9 314 *367 *357 | *349 327 
Coconut oil, Straits, 3 or 3.5%, bulk............. £ st. 272 259 | 256 255 250 
Palm oil, Belgian Congo, bulk..............006- B. Fr. 265 252 | 252 | 252 252 
Tallow, American, fancy, bulk................. Us $ 179 *185 } *189 } *182 186 
Linseed oil, Argentine, bulk.................4+: £ st. 370 289 280 282 275 
Castor oil, Bombay, firsts...........0s-eeeeeeees é st. 380 474 449 458 475 
CGI iin ois 6 bs eh tos awe dee dine cigs cd son ~ st. 198 184 | 184 179 175 
Soybeans, American, No. 2, yellow.............. c ot. 141 116 | 112 110 106 
Groundnuts, decorticated, Nigerian.............. é st. 226 242 } 206 207 201 
Se, Cs DOE bs ccbscere ccsnnepoeces £ st. 190 158 | 511 | 140 | 134 

! ' | +e 
———————s—i—C ist‘ CCC Ol ll kek ee. ”lClhUmlUhlU0UlCl | ON pita la eee eee ne ene ees xm ITGSSE we WD ccccccccdccvecccdicensees 
Liquid edible oils other than olive oil............ 117.8 112.9 107.9 100.4 | 96.4 
Re BER es cela nd k4 laws bee idipedeccestee 94.2 88.1 86.9 86.2 | 85.4 
Inedible tallow and palm and whale oils.......... 120.5 120.3 120.8 119.6 118.3 
Total edible-soap oils sub-index'............... 111.1 106.8 104.6 101.6 99.2 
Fetal. doplan Gble GFN. 6 o6c cc cevvccevvecese 120.5 109.1 104.6 105.2 104.7 
CTT TCT eT TTT 112.5 107.3 104.9 102.3 100.1 
DES GRAN 9086 vccvcss rececveveeeseerwss 105.0 98.4 92.5 91.5 89.2 























Note: Prices are compiled from The Public Ledger, London. 
at official rates of exchange. 


*F.O.B, 


Prices are c.i.f. European ports except as otherwise noted, and are converted to U.S. dollars 


‘Includes olive oil and lard prices. — *Includes fish oil price. — *Includes prices of groundnuts, soybeans, cottonseed, copra, palm kernels, linseed, 


and castor beans. 
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in 1955 and 1956, mainly reflecting larger 1956/57 
harvests of soybeans and olives. Soybean oil output 
is estimated at 2.8 million tons, 300,000 tons greater 
than in the previous year, following larger crops in 
both China and the United States. World produc- 
tion of other commodities in this group, except 
olive oil, may be moderately lower in 1957. 
United States cottonseed oil output this year will 
be smaller, and oil millers have paid prices sub- 
stantially above support prices in competition for 
supplies. Cotton area allotments for 1957 are the 
same as in 1956, but land taken out of cotton under 
the Soil Bank program may cause further reduction 
in 1957/58 supplies of cottonseed. Cottonseed oil 
produced from crops in other countries is expected 
to attain the same volume as last year. World 
sesame oil output is likely to be slightly higher, but 
sunfowerseed harvests may be moderately smaller. 
World groundnut oil output will probably reach 
2.0 million tons, equal to the high volume produced 
in 1956. The commercial crop in Nigeria declined 
sharply this season — 350,000 tons of kernels 
against 540,000 tons in 1955/56 — but in Senegal 
commercial purchases were a record 480,000 tons 
(kernels), 100,000 tons above 1956, and a record 
Argentine crop is forecast. A moderate increase is 
reported from India. 

In the 1957/58 crop year soft oil supplies will 
continue high, according to recent information on 
planting intentions. A further 4 percent increase 
in the United States soybean area is expected, and 
output of fats and oils used for food will remain 
large. More olive oil is available this year than 
the abnormally low output in 1956, and next year’s 
harvests should reflect the high phase of the two- 
year cycle. 

Price declines for soft oils were moderated by 
the substantial proportion of overall output held 
back from world markets. In relation to total 
available supplies, United States soybeans have 
moved slowly to crushers or exporters, and stocks 
on farms on 1 April were double those at the same 
date in 1956. The carryover in September is ex- 
pected to be the largest recorded. Lower output 
of United States lard has indirectly strengthened 
edible oil prices, although hog slaughterings are 
expected to recover later in the year. No export 
quotas for Indian groundnut oil have been released 
this year, although 1956/57 oilseed crops were 
larger. Internal prices in India have risen sharply, 
but are still well below international market prices. 

Exports of edible oils and oilseeds so far in 1957 
have been well above the 1956 volume. Inter- 
national trade in soybeans and oil in the first 
quarter was twice as high as one year ago (Table 2). 
This was chiefly due to larger United States exports 
which reached a record 212,000 tons (in terms of 
oil) in the first quarter as compared with 68,000 


tons in 1956. Over 40 percent of the total was 
exported under Title I of Public Law 480. Although 
exports facilitated by old authorizations under this 
law have continued to be large in 1957, the absence 
of large new authorizations (new financial appro- 
priations and the extension of the law beyond 
30 June was pending) has tended since March to be 
a price-depressing factor in American domestic 
markets for soft oils. United States cottonseed oil 
exports in the first quarter were 15 percent lower 
than a year earlier, and only minor quantities 
moved out under Public Law 480. Due to the rapid 
rate of shipments from producing areas higher ex- 
ports of West African groundnuts largely offset 
reduced trade in groundnuts and oil with Far East 
countries early in the year, when shipments are 
normally seasonally large. 

Prices for drying oils (linseed, castor, and tung) 
declined by 18 percent in January-May, and 
further reductions are possible. The 1956/57 world 
linseed crop rose to 3.8 million tons, the largest crop 
in fifteen years, and nearly 40 percent above the 
ten-year postwar average. No reduction of inter- 
national market prices for linseed had occurred by 
the end of 1956 due to price support measures in 
important producing countries and the international 
situation. Except from Canada, supplies still mov- 
ed exceptionally slowly into marketing channels 
up to the end of April, despite substantial price 


Table 2. — Exports of Vegetable Oils and Oilseeds 
from Major Producing Countries, January-March 1957, 
with Comparisons 









































sens 958 January-March 
. 1 
Commodity annual | annual * 
1956 1957 
| 
ee ee ae Thousand metric tons of oil...... 
Soybeans and oil ?......... 464 726 103 225 
Cottonseed and oil*........ 276 280 80 68 
Groundnuts and oil*....... 679 697 225 200 
DU dick ton ceesetwes 1 419 1 703 408 493 
Copra and coconut oil*.... 1 124 1 252 238 285 
Palmkernels and oil*....... 345 340 61 55 
ee ee 524 544 113 100 
DE. s hvtabhessbvedser 1 993 2 136 412 440 
Linseed and oil*........... 424 340 107 115 
Castorseed and oil®........ 95 70 15 25 
PU istiseteowisiee 519 410 122 140 
WO. 68kkaxteceeeseoes 3 931 4 249 942 1 073 
‘Provisional; 1957 partly estimated. — *United States and China. — 


*United States. — ‘British West Africa, French West Africa, China, and 
India. — *Philippines, Indonesia, Ceylon, Malaya, and Oceania. — ‘Brit- 
ish Commonwealth in West Africa, Belgian Congo, French West and Equa- 
torial Africa. — “British Commonwealth in West Africa, Belgian Congo 
French West Africa, Indonesia, Malaya, — *United States, Canada, Ar- 
gentina, India, — *Brazil and India, 

















reductions in the first quarter. United States 
domestic use and exports in the first ten months of 
the marketing year to the end of April were lower 
than in the previous season, and approximately 
420,000 tons of linseed were taken over by the 
government on 30 April. Total stocks in Canada 
and the United States at that date were nearly twice 
as large as in 1956. Argentine shipments up to 
June 1957 reached 28,000 tons, about as high as 
a year earlier, but total linseed supplies represent 
over 200,000 tons of oil, 130,000 tons greater than 
in 1956. 

Reports on the current Indian harvest, from 
which oi] exports are freely permitted, estimates 
of 1957/58 plantings in North America, and govern- 
ment policy in Argentina, all indicate a continuation 
next year of world supplies well above recent 
consumption levels. Competition between major 
exporters is likely to be keen in coming months to 
avoid overlarge carryover stocks. In mid-May, the 
United States Commodity Credit Corporation 
commenced export sales from its stocks at “world” 
prices. Futures prices for new crop linseed and oii 
in May were well below spot quotations. 

Castor and tung oil prices were also lower in 
early 1957. Tung oil supplies are larger, but the 
world castor bean crop shows little sign of expan- 
sion. There have been larger castor oil exports 
from India this year, especially to Eastern Euro- 
pean countries. 

Prices of other oils and fats have moved more 
moderately in recent months. Lard and tallow 
prices are higher than last year, since United States 
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output is running below the 1956 rate, but they 
have declined slightly since January and February. 
International prices of lauric acid oils and palm oil 
have not been subject to large fluctuations for the 
last three years, in contrast to other vegetable oils, 
and in early 1957 only slight reductions ocurred 
in prices for these commodities. The upward trend 
in copra and coconut oil exports has continued in 
1957, due to larger shipments from the Philippines, 
Oceania, and Indonesia, more than offsetting the 


effect on exports of drought in Ceylon. Ceylonese 


coconut production in expected to be lower through- 
out 1957, but output in the Philippines is likely 
to maintain the substantial rate of increase achieved 
in the last two years. From the limited information 
available for 1957, palm oil output in Asia and 
Africa appears to have been maintained, while palm 
kernel production is slightly lower. Exports were 
moderately lower in the first quarter by comparison 
with 1956. Palm kernel purchases in Nigeria, the 
major producer, in the first four months were 
130,000 tons, 12 percent below the 1956 rate, but 
sales are expected to improve later in the year. 
Palm oil purchases were only slightly lower. Basic 
prices to Nigerian producers are unchanged in 1957. 

The catch limit on Antarctic whaling was again 
reduced for the season ending in March 1957, but 
higher yields of oil resulted in an increase of 10,000 
tons above the 334,000 tons produced last year. 
About 30,000 tons of oil — unsold from the previous 
catch — were also carried aver into 1957. Prices 
were lowered in April and May, but unsold supplies 
are still, apparently, ample. 


DRIED MILK - RECENT CHANGES IN PRODUCTION, TRADE, AND CONSUMPTION 


Dried milk has increased considerably in impor- 
tance in the postwar period. It has an advantage 
over fresh milk which is not sterilized, as it can 
be stored easily and sold on the market throughout 
the year. Dried milk products have been used to 
an increasing extent in the baking industry, meat 
processing, ice cream, cottage cheese, soups, etc. 
In many developed countries the industrial use of 
milk powder is more important than its reconstitu- 
tion for human consumption which is of growing 
importance in some underdeveloped areas. These 
characteristics of milk powder, associated with 
technological advances in its preparation, have been 
responsible for a considerable expansion in its 
production, trade, and consumption. This develop- 
ment was accelerated by disposal of United States 
surpluses on concessional terms or grants, and by 
the action of several international agencies in 
promoting milk consumption. 


Production 


In 1956, production of dried whole and skim milk 
was over 1.1 million metric tons, five times more 
than in prewar years and 60 percent more than 
in 1948-52 (see Table 3, which represents more 
than 95 percent of total world production). Seven 
countries produced 90 percent of the world total 
in 1956, with the United States accounting for 
64 percent. The United Kingdom replaced the 
Netherlands as the second-largest producer in 1956. 
Production declined slightly in Canada and 
Australia in 1956 but increased in New Zealand. 
In several European countries — Denmark, France, 
Belgium, Sweden, Switzerland, Italy, and Ireland — 
this industry is mainly a postwar development. 
Japan also has established a dried milk industry 
during postwar years and produces about the same 
volume as Denmark and France. 





Table 3. — Production of Dried Whole and Skim Milk 
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Countries 1934-38 sions 1954 1955 | 1956 





Major Producers hee 5 dts 





Riltedd Bates «ccc ecccscc 119 447 679 | 720 722 
United Kingdom ........ 21 32 48 45 70 
Peet onc cc vccccces 27 37 58 | 53 62 
New Zealand’ ........... 7 36 51 46 *47 
Germany, Western ...... 18 22 33 37 «| 46 
CGE cc cceccncesoresee ll | 36 47 49 45 
SE waceetccocteees 7 36 39 | 38 31 

OS ee 210 646 955 988 | 1 023 


Minor Producers 














Ss eveecicesn 1 10 12 17 *20 
PR saewsceccg se seeces 1 10 19 17 *18 
es fey 3 6 18 18 719 
Belgium-Luxembourg.... . 1 4 16 | 15 17 
EE sated th heh h ee adore 1 ll 12 10 14 
ONE Oi cc cvcncscecs 3 7 8 9 710 
_ eras 2 7 9 9 | 9 
EID os wi cvcccceccceds — 2 1 2 | 24 
A ANN ne Pe 12 57 95 wi mi 
Total above countries....... 222 703 1 050 1 085 1 134 
of which 
SE ccvccnadeswes 167 513 862 863 907 
Whole and non-specified dry 
Ce ncattrersadecuewes 55 190 188 222 | 227 





'Data based on information from New Zealand Statistical Office, 1948- 
55. — *FAO estimates on basis of data supplied for the major part of 
the year. — *Estimate of the Associazione Italiana Lattiero-Casearia. — 
*‘Non-specified dry milk amounts to 5-7,000 metric tons yearly of skimmed 
or whole milk powder. 


The upward trend in production was much more 
pronounced in dried skim milk alone, the output 
of which rose by 77 percent from 1948-52 to 19536, 
as compared with a 20 percent increase in dried 
whole milk. This reflects the fact that in the 
United States production is predominantly of skim 
powder. A shift from whole powder to skim pow- 
der, due to lower prices and wider use of non-fat 
solids has occurred in the United Kingdom, Canada, 


Table 4. — Production of Skim Milk Powder 











Countries | 1934-38 1948-52 1954 | 1955 | 1956 
jewensne .++ Thousand metric tons ..... 
United States .. fees 110 | 388 636 673 | 673 
United Kingdom . 13 | 9 28 23 39 
ETT - 9{ 2 38 40 | 36 
New Zealand ; ; 7. oa 40 32 | 34 
Germany, Western ... 10 11 20 28 | 33 
Netherlands... ten 13 | 20 34 22 | 22 
Australia ... we eées — ll 20 22 21 
Belgium .... asd 3 16 15 16 
Denmark.. . dee — | 4 + 4 ‘6 
"Fe er 2 7 9 9 y 
Saree oho Sak 2 4 14 | 14 
ROGGE. ooo cavccees wed 1 | + 7 6 6 
Switzerland , 2 3 2 3 ‘4 
Japan. .... i 4 4 ‘4 
Total above countries . 167 513 862, 863 907 
‘FAO estimate. — ‘Estimate of the Associazione Italiana Lattiero- 


Casearia ; the production of whole milk powder is very small. 


New Zealand, Australia, and Belgium. The produc- 
tion of whole milk powder prevails in the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, and Japan. 


International Trade 


Commercial exports, which constituted only 15 
percent of production in prewar years, rose to 30 
percent in 1956, and thus stimulated production. If 
account is taken of United States surplus disposals 
of dried milk, then total shipments accounted for 
nearly 50 percent of production in 1956. 

The United States, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
and Australia are the main exporters. Increased 
Canadian production has satisfied primarily the 
domestic market with skim powder, while whole 
milk has been exported. The United Kingdom, the 
second largest producer, is at the same time the 
leading importer of dried milk. Germany consumes 
domestically the greatest part of its production 
with additional imports and small exports. In- 
creased Danish, Swiss, Irish, and Swedish produc- 
tion was stimulated by expanding export markets 
in Europe and overseas. Exports are dispersed 
over 70 countries throughout the world. 

In the United Kingdom, the heavily subsidized 
price of dried milk under the Welfare Food Scheme 
played an important role in the promotion of con- 
sumption and imports, which reached the highest 
level on record in 1956. Venezuela is the most 
important importer of whole milk powder. India 
shows the most rapid rate of growth of dried milk 
consumption, particularly skim powder which is 


Table 5. — Commercial Exports of Dried Milk?! 





























| 
Countries 1934-38 |1948-50 | 1954 | 1955 1956 
| | 
ie ihe soles Thousand metric tons .......++- 
a 2.2; 128.1 90.4 122.6 158.0 
NE bnitvicveadaens 16.9) 16.4) 36 0 43.2 52.5 
Hew Zedlend? ...06.0cccceees 5.7) 21.8) 36.7 45.9 43.8 
DEED oecesssenpaseedes 1.5) 14.7 26.1 35.9 32.6 
ee ee ee 0.3) 6.3 11.6 13.9 17.5 
SN SP ensclevinsiswsene ei = 11.3 10.1 10.6 
% 5 aaa 
Ry Mh ee 28.8} 200.9) 212.1) 271.6) 315.0 
Belgium-Luxembourg....... —| 0.5) 9.6 7.2 10.2 
EE hes sawed bceewes 1.0 1.4) 3.0 3.4 5.2 
SO reer rere 0.3 1.8) 0.8 1.5 3.6 
DE ccekdardes xecees ; = 4.5) 2.3 1.3 3.1 
Germany, Western ........ seen 3.0) 1.8 0.2 3.1 
United Kingdom .......... 0.7; 0.9} 3.0) 3.2) 2.1 
POE pcdevcncsovesooseace ves 0.8) 2.1 3.8 1.6 
aaeaal ba ned 
WO, 66 itech CdR Sete’ 2.0) 12.9 22.6 18.9 28.9 
| | 
Total for above countries... 30.8} 213.8) 234.7) 290.5) 343.9 
| | 











‘Excluding United States disposals overseas (either on non-commercial 
terms or as donations) totaling 223,900 tons in 1956, but including sales 
at reduced prices. — *Data based on information from New Zealand Sta 
tistical Office, 1934-54. 
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Table 6. — Imports of Dried Milk in Selected Countries 





























Countries 1934-38 |1948-50| 1954 1955 | 1956 

| 
neue .+» Thousand metric tons ......... 

Europe and North America’ | | 
United Kingdom ........ 14.0 32.6 49.5 | 46.0 | 65.3 
Belgium-Luxembourg..... 2.6 6.0 9.0 | 9.7 | %8.9 
Germany, Western ...... ad 7.0 4.1 12.0 8.0 
Ciicschkeseteescen tae mis 8.7 0.8 6.0 7.3 
Netherlands 0.1 3.9 3.7 3.3 6.6 
France ...... - 6.5 2.0 2.8 5.9 
,. i, PEELE eee — a 6.0 3.0 *4.6 
Wee BINS oo ccccccvce 2.8 2.1 0.3 0.8 | O05 
NE ito snes (eoheaued 0.1 0.3 _ —_ | _ 
Ma etacerecesmerus 19.6 67.1 75.4 | 83.5 | 107.1 

Latin America and Asia | 
Venezuela ....ccccccees 1.3 275 35.8 37.3 | °38.4 
SAS ee eee 70 24 8 36 2 | 36 8 
POE 6 ee ccccicceccecios $é4 18 4 14 6 149 | 203 
OO ee er 0.6 7.6 135 131 | 10 2 
i tihciaesieweees toe eA 13 af 42 10 0 
Oe ea ay 0.3 20 26 49 | 50 
SF — 09 25 40 | 42 
NE bd 6 sins 0 Kcacwewess 0.2 46 2.9 34 | °40 
oe 200. Ae 2.4 | 69.3 | 98.8 | 118.0 | 128.9 

Total of the above principal | 

PIs 9.696 6000s0220%5 22.0 | 136.4 174.2 | 201.5 | 236.0 

| | 








‘Denmark imports small quantities of dried milk for human use, but 
large quantities for animal feed: 11,600 metric tons in 1954 and 46,500 
metric tons in 1955. — *11 months. — *6 months. — ‘Imports exist 
principally of whole milk powder, but small quantities of condensed milk 
and skimmed powder are included. — *FAO estimate on the basis of data 
supplied for the major part of the year. 


used for “toning”! local milk supplies for sale in 
cities, or is provided in reconstituted form to school 
children. In spite of increased production in 
European countries, imports have increased, except 
in Ireland, which has shifted from importer to 
exporter. 

The United States finds its main markets in 
Venezuela, Japan, Israel, Greece, India, Yugoslavia, 
and in Latin American countries. Canada also ex- 
ports to Venezuela. The main part of New Zealand 
and Australian exports goes to the United Kingdom, 
which takes smaller supplies from the Netherlands 
and Denmark. Australia and New Zealand also 
supply India and other countries of the Far East. 
Among European countries there exists a whole 
network of intra-regional trade: the Netherlands is 
the main source for Belgium and Western Germany; 
Swiss exports go to the Netherlands; Danish exports 
go to Brazil and India. Denmark imports large 
quantities of skim powder for animal feed, gen- 
erally from the United States, the Netherlands, and 
Western Germany (Table 6). 

In addition to commercial sales, large quantities 
are exported on concessional terms from the United 


' “Toning” is the addition of reconstituted skim milk to lo- 
cally produced milk to reduce its fat content to a determined 
ee while maintaining or increasing the content of non- 
at solids. 
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States surplus stocks of skim powder, as shown in 
the following figures: 











Non-com- 
Vous deontins ‘came eimaane Total 
sales 
Seveseccos Thousand metric tons.......... 
ee oe Boye Per 84.5 | 64.8 5.3 154.6 
PUwiscesscnedessctehebs 165.7 | 34.2 7.0 206.9 
GR sb etcwrcnuschveseneue 181.8 22.2 19.9 223.9 














‘International Co-operation Administration. 


These shipments were larger than commercial sales, 
the most important being donations to “needy 
persons” in foreign countries. They are distributed 
to foreign countries by officially approved agencies, 
notably the War Relief Services and UNICEF, as 
well as by various religious organizations (e.g., 
Church World Service, American Friends Commit- 
tee, Lutheran Relief, CARE). 


Consumption 


In the majority of producing countries per caput 
consumption of dried milk has increased sharply 
(Table 7). In 1955, consumption per head in New 
Zealand and Germany was nine times more than 
in the prewar period, in Sweden six times, in the 
United States and Canada three times, in Belgium 
and in the United Kingdom two-and-a-half times. 
However, per caput consumption in Switzerland 
and Denmark declined in spite of expanded produc- 
tion reflecting increased exports. The United States 
and New Zealand have the highest consumption, 
2.8 kilograms per caput. 


Table 7. — Per Caput Consumption of Dried Milk 





Prewar average’ 1955 





Countries 
pooesaus Kilograms ......- 
Ceblend: DIRND isi oo on ces oboe Vou vn 06 50 0.9 2.8 
New Zettand ....ccessvcrsccvvvcccevs 0.3 2.8 
COBBED 00 ccvicccccsvevcccevscssesce : 0.8 2.4 
Dato ccccccsccvccscsccceccews osee 0.8 | 2.0 
Australia .ccccccccsccsscccevcvceseves 0.9 | 1.6 
FETT OTe ee ee ee 0.6 1.6 
QUOEN ccccccdoneetsecccdsaweseccsos 0.2 1.3 
Serbamastand 0600s cccccccsccecces acwk 1.1 1.0 
Germany, Western higintad oun Gitte +aas 0.1 0.9 
Mothesiands .cccccccccvccccsccsesvcese 1.0 0.6 





'Prewar averages are for the years 1933/34 to 1937/38 for Sweden and 
Switzerland, 1935-38 for Western Germany, 1935-39 for Canada and the 
United States, and 1934-38 for other countries. 
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Utilization in the United States 


Between 1948 and 1955, United States domestic 
sales of skim powder increased by 82 percent, but 
at the same time, most important shifts in the utili- 
zation among different industrial branches occurred 
(Table 8). 

Skim milk powder was first largely used in the 
bakery industry, but its relative share declined 
from 64 percent in 1948 to 38 percent in 1955. The 
competition with various other ingredients prevent- 
ed a growth of demand for milk powder in bakery, 
although there was a considerable increase in 1955. 


Table 8. — Sales of Dried Skim Milk in the United 




















States?! 
Uses 1948 | ‘iat stil 1954 | 1955 as 1955 
2 se a oat 
Sebite Thousand metric tons.....| Percentage 
OS a es 138.8) 127.7| 119.3) 125.3) 148.3] 64.1) 37.7 
Dairy products* ....... 40.2) 45 6| 57.1 66.2) 91.1] 18.6} 23.1 
Meat processing........ 16.3 5.6 43.7| 64.3| 67.9] 7.5| 17.2 
Packaged for home use. 1.1} 2.7) 29.3) 30.6; 40.1 0.5) 10.2 
Prepared dry mixes.... 6.8] 5.7| 19.6} 21.7) 25.0) 3.1 6.4 
Confectionery ......... 4.9) 2.7] 5.7, 7.6] 7.5] 2.3] 1.9 
Other uses® ........... 8.3 111.0 9.9 10.5) 13.6] 3.9] 3.5 











Source: Various issues of the Census of Dry Milk Distribution published 
by the American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago. 


"Domestic sales do not include government distribution for school 
lunches or for the armed forces. — *Ice cream, chocolate drinks, frozen 
custard, cultured milk, low-fat mixes and cottage cheese. — *Chemical 
and pharmaceutical industry, soup manufactures, soft drink bottling plants, 
institutions, etc. 


Next in importance is the “dairy product” group 
whose share rose from 19 to 23 percent between 
1948 and 1955. However, a much higher increase 
occured in the use of skim powder in meat process- 
ing, dry mixes, and for home use in packaged form; 
these uses, together, rose from 10 percent to 34 per- 
cent. Skim powder is used extensively for sausages 
and related meat products as a binder. The 
improved quality of milk powder is reflected in an 
increased use for home consumption which rose 
sharply from 1,000 tons in 1948 to 40,000 tons 
in 1955. 


Stocks and Prices 


United States government purchases of dried 
skim milk under the price support program provide 
the source for overseas disposals. In 1952-56, 


governement purchases were as follows (in thou- 
sand metric tons): 


DE decccvccccccccsteccevessevens 23.4 
BOTS cccccccccvccccccccccccscosces 266.4 
BOE Ses csvecscccvccccccseseccoccs 295.1 
DHE ede cccccccccevesssesececcoces 252.1 
BED os eccsccveesscevsssvendssnese 342.1 


The highest record in price support purchases of 
this commodity was reached last year, although 
government stocks fell to a low level by the end 
of 1956, and were 23,400 metric tons at the end of 
March 1957. 

United States manufacturers’ stocks of dried skim 
milk at 28,200 metric tons at the end of February 
1957 were 22 percent less than a year earlier; the 
stocks of dried whole milk were 4,700 tons or 
17 percent more than in February 1956. 

In general, wholesale prices of dried skim milk 
in the United States were increasing until 1952, 
after which they dropped drastically due to heavy 
accumulation of stocks. In 1956, prices of skim 
milk powder increased, but they dropped slightly 
in the beginning of 1957. The average manufac- 
turers’ selling prices of dried skim milk were as 
follows: 


Period U.S. cents per pound 
RI FID kei kccccisesescnsves 15.07 
Ne DN ok hae ccenkiscksigdesaxe 15.36 
PN EN iss consedsyescnwtsraren 15.25 


In the United Kingdom the prices of spray skim 
milk powder were severely reduced in 1951; they 
dropped to 71 shillings per hundredweight (8.87 
cents per pound) in 1955, but increased to 90 shil- 
lings per hundredweight (11.25 cents per pound) 
in 1956. In India the import price of spray powder 
rose sharply during 1956. In May 1956, the c.i-f. 
price in Calcutta was £83.10.0 per metric ton; by 
December 1956 it was 13 percent higher. 


Outlook 


It appears that in industrially developed coun- 
tries a partial shift has occurred from other dairy 
products in favor of dried products. While poten- 
tialities for future development exist in countries 
with a low consumption of milk, the low puchas- 
ing power handicaps rapid development. Non- 
commercial sales, establishment of processing 
facilities, and disposal of surpluses have increased 
consumption of dried milk products. This has also 
tended to increase regular commercial trade in 
dried milk, but the long-run maintenance of free 
distribution on a large scale could hamper normally 
priced exports and new-established industry. 
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TEA - SUPPLY /DEMAND POSITION AND PROSPECTS 


Production and Trade 1956 


Mainly because of voluntary crop regulation in 
Northern India, and unfavorable weather in Ceylon, 
world tea production in 1956 (excl. China and the 
U.S.S.R.) did not exceed the 1955 output. Output in 
all of the Far Eastern producing countries varied 
only slightly from the previous year, and the smal] 
decline in total Asian production was entirely offset 
by the rise in production in Africa where newly 
planted area is gradually coming into bearing. 


Sustained demand from overseas markets and 
expanding domestic consumption facilitated the 
marketing of crops, though prices at the Far 
Eastern auctions were generally lower. Exports 
from producing countries (excluding China) reach- 
ed an all-time record with more than 490,000 
metric tons, or 20 percent above 1955. India, with 
an increase of 70,000 metric tons over 1955, had the 
largest share (88 percent) of the rise in total 1956 
exports, although the unit export value declined 
by 22 percent (Table 9). 


Table 9. — Tea: Production and Exports from Producing Countries, Average 1948-50, 1955 and 1956 


























Production Exports 
Continent and country ai) -— Seatinte ~ T >. me om 
1948-50 1955 1956 1956 over 1948-50 1955 1956 1956 over 
1948-50 | 1948-50 
eavbs. veld 1000 metric tons........ |.» Percent .. socceec cee GUE CIB o0cccess loo Rss 
MG isso scusid ss ads s See 267.6 300.2 | 301.0 191.6 164.7 | 234.4 
Eee ee ne an Res SA 140.2 | 172.4 | 170.4 | 134.8 163.7 162.3 
I har sngsss rican Kipsocnuseeecka ren 21.9 | 24.3 | 25.5 | 11.9 5.4 9.9 
MIE oc hcncacacees oxaedeev ees cackee 25.2 43.5 42.5 | 19.2 29.1 34.5 
WR si ieake best aN oaals ae 33.4 72.8 | 70.7 | 6.3 14.5 10.2 
Waid cent ok pia nak aa ae 8.4 14.7 | *13.5 | 10.1 7.8 10.7 
ha ee ee 7.0 | *12.8 | *13.6 | 1.2 1.4 1.4 
Dek MS ss iho eee A Se 505.0 641.0 637.0 | 26 375.0 387.0 463.0 23 
LG” RR RR AAR ete ei acme, i 18.0 | 30.0 *33.0 | 83 14.0 24.0 28.0 100 
| | | 
ee Ns vs enviudindnridawobe 2.0 | 6.0 | *7.0 250 — — — 
Wa Wo eA SS 525.0 | 677.0 | 677.0 29 390.0 411.0 | 491.0 26 
CN Bae reece eh ere ie es tcerantn | | *10.0 *18.8 *+ 420.0 

















*Provisional estimate. 

‘Including Iran, Malaya, Viet-Nam, Turkey, Ryukyu Islands. — *Excluding China and the U.S.S.R. where production in 1956 is estimated at 118,000 
metric tons and 51,000 metric tons, respectively. — *Exports to other than Eastern Bloc Countries. — ‘Plus 16,000 metric tons estimated to have gone to 
Eastern Bloc countries. 


Table 10. : Net Imports for Consumption, 
Average 1950- 54, 1955 and 1956 in Selected Countries 


On the importing side, the United Kingdom 
registered an increase of 3 percent in net imports 





l over 1955. The continental European countries, 
eins seso-se | 100s | 108s Canada, the Union of South Africa and New 
| | Zealand all imported more tea than in the previous 
es ; Serres ee Se year, and after an absence of several years from 
eee 1000 metric tons ....... world markets, the U.S.S.R. bought 4,600 tons from 
United Kingdom ...........+-..+.0005 204.1 | 216.7 | 229.6 India in 1956. Purchases continued in 1957 and 
Cees Rateenn contented «. «600s <is% 26.2 | 28.7 | 27.0 totaled 7,700 tons at the end of March. On the 
United States ... 0. cccccccccsccssvesee 46.6 | 47.0 | 45.3 other hand, imports into the United States contin- 
COMER we oe rerercerrerererserreoeses ai) Bi) ued to decline for the second successive year. The 
ID 6 sesr tnt tenner si tnetenenoeD 26.5 | 24.3 | 24.2 main Near Eastern and North African markets 
NP SNE oioci5 Sasccevideeeseieaead 6.9 | 5.8 | 7.3 
Pn SINE, Loe eR RA ee ae 1) 15.7 | 443 — rag, Reve, Sate, Mavecco — hed te curser 
MN potest ce Siotasictnccntauvees 16.9 | 17.2 | 142 their tea imports under the impact of the Suez 
ihc] $$) 48) $$ Canal erisis (Table 10). 
eh cthisi that. eset 0.7 | _ 4.6 Prices 








‘Including Ireland, Netherlands, Western Germany, France, Sweden, 





Denmark, Switzerland. — *Estimated on the basis of available figures for 
9 to 11 months of 1956. 


There was no uniform pattern of prices at the 
main auction places during 1956 although strong 
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Table 11. — Tea: Prices by Quarters 1954-56, and 
Monthly 1957, Indices 1953 = 100 and United King- 
dom Stocks, End of Quarter 























U.K. 
Ware- 
Calcutta 

. Ceylon London house 

Period Tea for All tea All tea eiochs 
export end of 

quarter 

S. d. | 1953 | S.d. | 1953 | S.d. | 1953 | 1000 

per lb. |= 100| per 1b.|= 100} per lb.|= 100 ‘ne 
1954: Ist quarter .| 3/6.0 | 134] 3/6.3 123} 4/5.0 121 60.3 
2nd . -| 4/2.7 161} 3/6.2 123} 4/9.4 131 38.3 
3rd , 4/7.1 175} 3/9.3 132] 5/3.1 144 36.9 
4th , 5 /3.0 201} 4/10.0} 169) 6/8.7 184 41.4 
1955: Ist , 5/0.5 193} 4/2.0 145} 6/1.1 167 68.0 
2nd " 3/4.7 130} 2/3.5 80} 4/2.6 116 62.2 

3rd , 3/11.2) 150) 3/5.6 121} 4/5.3 122 46.5 
4th . 3/1.0 | 118) 3/3.6 |) 115) 4/11.1 135 45.9 
1956: Ist » 2/6.6 | 97) 3/3.1 114) 4/3.6 118 43.6 
2nd ’ 2/7.9 102} 3/1.2 108} 4/7.7 127 48.7 
3rd ’ 2/10 1 147} 3/0.6 106} 4/5.1 121 47.0 
4th ’ 2/9.8 146] 3/8.0 | 128) 6/1.2 167 28.3 

| 

1957: January...... 3/5.5 132} 3/6.1 122) 5/9.2 158 29.3 
February ....| 3/1.9 121} 3/4.2 117} 4/10.0} 132 44.5 
March,...... 2/9.2 106} 2/9.9 99] 3/11.6) 109 60.4 
pe eee 12 /4.4 | 90] 2/5.2 85} 3/7.3 99 68.8 











‘One auction only. 


demand for quality teas was a feature common to 
all markets. At Calcutta, the substantial carry- 
over from the previous season and the large forth- 
coming crop depressed prices in the first half of 
the year. The gap between high quality and 
common or medium tea widened considerably in 
certain months. At Colombo, where average prices 
declined less compared with 1955, the position was 
similar: during much of the year, demand weaken- 
ed for low and medium-grown tea, whereas 
remunerative prices were paid for high-grown tea. 

From September onwards, the Suez Canal crisis 
resulted in increased buying and a general advance 
in prices. The rise in prices was especially marked 
at the London auctions where the delay in incom- 
ing supplies, combined with sharply falling stocks, 
strong buying and, to some extent, consumer 
hoarding, caused prices to rise by 37 percent over 
the average of the first nine months; retail prices 
followed suit at the end of the year. In the first 
months of 1957, however, these disturbing factors 
were gradually disappearing. Transport became 
normal, stocks in United Kingdom warehouses were 
twice as high by the end of March as at the end 
of December, and demand for all but high quality 
tea subsided. At all auction places, prices had 
declined by April 1957 to levels below those of 
1953 (Table 11). 


Outlook 


At the time of writing, the new North Indian 
crop has not yet been offered on the market and 
it is not possible to evaluate its size. In South 





India, Ceylon, and other Far Eastern countries, 
output in the early months of 1957 is higher than 
during the same period in 1956. If the weather 
remains favorable, selective buying is again likely 
to become the guiding principle on world markets. 
Furthermore, the relatively large size of United 
Kingdom stocks — 69,000 metric tons at the end of 
April, or more than 3 months’ consumption — is 
likely to affect the tea market. However, the carry- 
over stocks in producing countries are considerably 
lower than last year so that the first sales of the 
new crop may fetch improved prices. 

In the longer run, the industry is faced with a 
number of fundamental problems, many of which 
are likely to become increasingly serious. There 
is the problem of quality. The production ex- 
pansion during the past few years was concentrat- 
ed largely on common and low-medium teas, while 
production of quality teas has expanded only 
slightly. Only in Ceylon has the expansion of high- 
quality teas kept pace with the total rise in output. 
In India, the marketing of the increased supplies 
of common and medium teas has enccuntered 
serious difficulties in some years. Africa’s tea 
production consists mainly of common to good- 
medium grades and rose during the last six years 
by 15,000 metric tons (83 percent); it will expand 
further when the now immature areas come into 
full production. Although Africa produces only 
5 percent of the world total, its success in compet- 
ing on world markets is causing concern to Indian 
producers. 

But quality improvement is only one of the 
numerous problems of the world tea economy. Ris- 
ing labor costs, export taxes, and new social 
legislation, have contributed to a rise in production 
costs which can only be balanced by intensive 
efforts to increase productivity. There is a need 
for greater research efforts and for more extension 
services to put into practice the results of research. 
Social and economic changes in producing coun- 
tries, among which the growing emphasis on small- 
holder production is one of the most significant, 
bring in their wake greater government interest in 
the industry. At the same time, concerted efforts 
will have to be made to expand consumption, 
especially in those markets apt to absorb the 
common and low-medium teas. In the past, inter- 
national co-operation was conceived largely in 
terms of control of planting and exports. But it 
is possible that the structural changes-in the main 
tea-producing countries may indicate the need for 
new types of international co-operation; the fact 
is that the International Tea Agreement, first 
negotiated in 1933, expired in March 1955 and its 
renewal is still uncertain. 
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RICE - SHORT NOTES 


Supplies and Trade Prospects 


More paddy was harvested in 1956/57 than in 
any previous year, and the world total exceeded 
the 200 million metric tons mark. The increase 
was once more concentrated in Asia, though Africa 
and Latin America also reaped larger harvests. 
North America and Europe, however, grew less 
rice, mainly owing to further acreage restrictions 
in the United States and Italy (for details see Table 
4 on page 33 in statistical section of this Bulletin). 
Nine leading exporting countries produced almost 
1 million tons more than in 1955/56 and nearly 
3.5 million more than in 1954/55; while nine lead- 
ing importers grew 3.5 million tons more in 1956/57 
than in the preceding year and over 8 million tons 
more than two years earlier (Table 12). 

All the leading Asian exporters reported larger 
harvests. Burma increased production sufficiently 
to enable it to maintain exports in 1957 at about 
the 2 million ton level (in terms of milled rice), 
even though its carry-over from previous crops had 
been greatly reduced. In other regions however, 
Egypt was the only one of the bigger exporters to 
reap more rice in 1956, while production fell sharp- 
ly in Italy and the United States; the United States 
crop was the lowest since 1951. The acreage sown 
to rice in the United States will be reduced still 
further in 1957 as about 14 percent of the 1956 
acreage has been placed by farmers under the 
Acreage Reserve Program. The unfavorable weath- 
er experienced during the planting season will 
probably retard the harvesting of the 1957 crop in 
the United States, particularly in the Gulf States. 
Uncommitted stocks in Italy and the United States 
are well below the levels of mid-1956. 

Although the group of leading importers shows 
an increase in their total rice production, Japan, 
South Korea and Ceylon reaped smaller harvests, 
while Indonesia was unable to improve on the low 
levels of 1955/56. The increase in the total of this 
group is mainly due to the better crops of India 
and Pakistan. However, since consumption is ris- 


Table 12. — Production of Paddy in Leading Export- 
ing and Importing Countries, 1954, 1955, and 1956 





| 
| 1956 | 1955 | 1954 


Production 





Total production of 9 leading exporting 


| 
GE od sain a sisinveve cst onvenes 28 840 | 27920| 25 420 





Total production of 9 leading importing 
CIEE 462 20050060002 deeccnenaites 86 030 | 82 540 





77 860 





Includes: Burma, Cambodia, Taiwan, Thailand, Viet-Nam, United 
States, Brazil, Egypt, and Italy. — *Includes: Ceylon, Hong Kong, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Malaya-Singapore, Pakistan, and Cuba. 


Table 13. — Exports of Rice from Burma, Cambodia, 
Egypt, and Italy in 1956, Showing Principal Types 
of Processing 

















> of 
: Par- total 
Milled : Husked|Broken A 
Exports rice — rice rice 
1956 | 1955 
ovedae 1000 metric tons ..... | .. Percent .. 
BURMA 
All destinations ........ 1 385 370 51 , 8&4 100 | 100 
| 
CINE. ios 0 Hiss Gua 18 vf! Site | 40 100 | 100 
| 
EGYPT | 
EET E TET TTT 67 a 18 6 41 43 
of which Eastern Eu- 
FOS 2 vcvvcecesece (55) | ( ,};(-) (3) | (26); (18) 
Wees Bat ..ccccccvcces _ 0.2} 28 28 
Alviedne .cccccccccceoos 18 a 16 15 21 
Baer EGE oc. cccccccessse 33 _ 0.2 15 7 
OenerS. oc cccccccccsces 0.5 Jue 1 1 1 
All destin tions........ 181.5) ... 18 23.4) 100 100 
ITALY 
OT ne 56 sae 63 oh 35 48 
SO = ae ee _ ee 1.5] ««- 0.5 _ 
Alslot.... vvcccese Srsses 26 coe — coe 75, — 
WO BOE 906 ¢4010040:00 95 169 ae — vo 48 39 
GN 0-00.56 bs sewiesse 30 eke 2.3) ove 9 13 
All destinations........ 1281 eee 67 tee 100 100 


























1Approximately 4,000 metric tons of broken rice are included in the 
milled rice total. 


ing in both these populous countries, and since both 
their governments are trying to build up reserve 
stocks, their imports are likely to be fairly well 
maintained in 1957. On the other hand, although 
Japan’s 1956 crop was smaller than the record 
one of 1955, and per caput rice consumption is 
recovering there at the cost of wheat, the larger 
stocks accumulated will probably lead to Japan’s 
imports in 1957 falling well below those of 1956 
and far below those of 1954 and 1955. 

The exportable supplies available from the 
larger 1956/57 production and the lower carry- 
overs from previous crops do not appear to be in 
excess of known import requirements for 1957 
(plus normal carry-overs), provided Indonesia and 
Pakistan can finance their intended purchases. 

An analysis of the 1956 exports from Burma, 
Cambodia, Egypt, and Italy is shown in Table 13 
(a similar analysis for Thailand appeared in the 
March issue of this Bulletin, page 8). 


European Common Market 


If the treaty establishing a “common market” for 
Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and 
the Netherlands is ratified by all the signatories, 
the world rice market may be affected by changes 
in their levels of consumption as well as by shifts 
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Table 14. — Trade in Milled Rice of the European 
Common Market Countries, 1954-56 




















Item 1956 1955 1954 
ovenes 1000 metric tons .... 
Total gross imports.......cssecccceeee 324 342 243 
of whi bh from: 
Countries of European Common 
Market : 
Mic cbococccsceocesscdubecees 47 19 55 
PUTTS 00 cc cccccccccceccese 7 7 6 
Overseas territories of European | 
Common Market countries and | 
other special associated territories: 
DRROERRCE «ccc cccccccccccecece 13 14 . 
Cambodia and Viet-Nam........ 22 38 44 
PD ccnse> pesndubeeseesawe>s - 6 4 
Total, Common Market coun- 
tries and special associated 
CRARTING. « ccccocvccccccsce 97 84 115 
Other Sources: 
ee ee 50 80 53 
SE Tos na nn cle nedinhbb onieek at 39 67 21 
PT MND 6 oc0csctccocsesene 59 22 8 
EE crear dedvenardvnssencen? 17 31 2 
ED Sy eebtcounncsversconsenes 13 8 5 
SNE No bices er secosseeeseness 49 50 39 
Total, other sources........... 227 258 128 
Total gross imports of selected overseas 
territories of European Common Mar- 
Bet CHEE cccccscccccevcccovcves ‘iu 180 115 
Total gross exports®......+++seeseeeeees 402 202 226 
of which from: 
ohne SE EE ag er pty 349 169 196 
DEE cccccccceceevesesccee 30 26 24 
Belgium-Luxembourg* ..........-- $23 7 6 














4Includes imports into the five trading areas: Belgium-Luxembourg, 
France, Western Germany, Italy, and Netherlands. — *Includes French 
West Africa, French Equatorial Africa, Togo, Cameroon, Fr. Somaliland, 
New Caledonia, French Oceania, Guadeloupe, Martinique, Reunion, 
Western New Guinea, Somalia (Italian admin.). — *Includes exports from 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Italy, and Netherlands. — ‘Re-exports mainly 
after processing. — ‘*Belgium-Luxembourg January-November only. 


in the direction of their rice trade. Of the present 
five trading units (Belgium and Luxembourg form 
one), two grow rice (Italy and France). One is a 
net exporter of rice (Italy), while the other four 
are net importers, though most of them re-export 
some rice, mainly after further processing. Taking 
the six countries together, gross imports exceeded 
gross exports in most recent years. It is true that 
in 1956 the position was reversed, and their total 
exports were substantially greater than their total 
imports (Table 14), but Italy’s shipments in 1956 
were considerably above the average, owing to the 
liquidation of accumulated stocks. The average 
yearly total consumption of the six countries in 
1954-56, in terms of milled rice, was about 700,000 
tons (omitting the overseas territories). 

The treaty makes special provisions for trade 
with some of the overseas territories of the member 
countries, as well as for the trade with some other 
overseas countries with which one or other membe1 
countries have trade agreements. Some statistics 
of the rice trade of these overseas territories are 
also shown in Table 14. 





Changes in the volume of consumption may 
result from tariff changes affecting the price of 
rice in the various member countries, as well as 
the price relations with alternative foods. The 
new duties under the common tariff will be based, 
as a general principle, on the arithmetic average 
of the existing duties. The common tariff rates for 
rice and other cereals are not yet known. 

If a common tariff is established at the 
unweighted average of existing custom duties on 
rice, this will have the effect of lowering tariffs 
in some countries and raising them in others, as it 
would for most other products. However, the coun- 
tries where the tariff on rice would be lowered by 
such common action are those which import no 
rice at all (Italy) or where the price to the 
consumer is regulated as part of a system of price 
supports to local rice growers (France). Signif- 
icantly higher import duties would have to be 
charged by the member countries which import 
all the rice they consume. If rice continued to be 
imported from countries outside the common 
market area (at present two thirds of gross imports 
are), retail prices of rice for human consumption 
would presumably rise. Admittedly, rice grown in 
Italy and perhaps also in the overseas territories of 
the member countries would be obtainable duty- 
free in the “deficit” countries. But if the total 
exportable surplus from these sources were not 
enough to cover the needs of the deficit countries 
— it could have been in 1956, but not in 1955 
or 1954 — then the import price of Italian rice 
would tend to rise to almost as high as, or equal 
to, that of duty-paid rice from outside sources. 
Thus, if the common tariff for rice were based on 
the average of present rates, the effect would 
probably be to raise prices in some member coun- 
tries, but not to lower them in the others, unless 
there were a considerable expansion — unaccom- 
panied by a rise in costs of production — in the 
rice production of Italy and perhaps of the overseas 
territories. 


Rice Varieties in the United States and Italy 


Long-grain rice continues to displace medium- 
grain rice in the United States. The detailed figures 
for 1956 compiled by the United States Rice Millers’ 
Association indicate a further development of the 
trend to which attenion has been drawn in these 
Notes. 2? Long-grain varieties now account for over 
one half of the total production, while the share of 
the medium-grain varieties — at one time the most 
popular ones with United States farmers — has 
dropped in two years from 36 percent to a mere 


2Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics, 
March 1956, page 7. 





























Table 15. — United States: Paddy Production by 
Varieties, 1956, 1955, and 1954 
. Percentage of total 
Production production 
Variety 
1956 | 1955 | 1954 | 1956 | 1955 | 1954 
«+-1000 metric tons ...|....... Percent ....... 
Long-grain varieties ...... 1 183; 1 201; 1 214 57.3 50.3; 45.5 
of which : | 
Blue Bonnet ......... 643) 546 637) 31.2 22.9} 23.8 
Medium-grain varieties... 415 663 952} 20.1' 27.8) 35.6 
| } 
of which: 
PE 5-6 hccd00.00 00% 312 547 813) 15.1 22.9) 30.4 
Short-grain varieties (Pearl) 461 522 506} 22.4 21.9) 18.9 
RR» 2 063| 2 386] 2 673| 100.0} 100.0| 100.0 




















‘Including unclassified varieties. 


20 percent. Short-grain rice continues to increase 
slightly its share in paddy production surpassing 
the medium-grain varieties by 1956 (Table 15). 
An examination of the geographical distribution of 
these varieties shows that Texas is still the main 
producer of long-grain rice, and that this variety 
now also holds first place in Louisiana and 
Arkansas, where medium-grain rice used to pre- 
dominate. Almost all the short-grain rice continues 
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to be grown in California, where it forms 93 per- 
cent of all the rice grown. 

As regards individual varieties, “Blue Bonnet” 
(a long-grain rice) is now the leading variety, 
“Pearl” (a short-grain rice) second, with another 
long-grain rice — “Century Patna” as third. The 
medium-grain “Zenith,” formerly the leading 
individual variety, has now receded to fourth place. 
The concentration on very few varieties continues, 
so that 94 percent of the total United States crop 
consisted of only five varieties. As the total rice 
area was again drastically reduced by acreage 
allotments, there was a contraction in the area 
sown to all the main varieties, except “Blue 
Bonnet” which increased not only its proportionate 
share but also the absolute area. 

Italy, too, reveals a similar trend towards a 
larger share of production being devoted to long- 
grain rice. From 1954 to 1955, the share of long- 
grain (“fine”) rice rose from 8 to 11% percent, 
while that of short-grain (“coarse”) rice fell from 
65 to 61 percent. For the 1956 crop, the area sown 
to rice was reduced by 17 percent. The long-grain 
varieties were, however, reduced by only 4 per- 
cent, while the area sown to medium-grain rice 
fell by 25 percent and that of short-grain by 
20 percent. 





Statistical Tables 


PRODUCTION - PRODUCCION 


Table 1. - Area and production : New and revised 
data received during May 1957 


Tableau 1. - Superficie et production: Données nouvelles 
ou revisées regues en mai 1957 






































Commodity and country} Year Area ee Commodity and country| Year Area Sraduc- Commodity sad country Yow dow Wiedes- 
Produits et pays Années | “——- oo Produits et pays Années “hele. | = Produits et pays Années “feie | oer 
| 1000 | 1 000 | 1 000 | 1 000 | 1 000 ; 1 000 
ha. | m.t. | ha. m.t. ha. | m.t. 
BARLEY } GRAPES for wine MEAT 

SPP eres 1956 —| 12402) Iealy....... ‘ae 1955} [| 8 620] United Kingdom'' | | 

POONER dcdbcvcesccoucd 1957; "14 167) - 1956) —| 9249 PEE ccckdesennede 1955) _— 679 

United Kingdom .... 1956) 1940) 12 845 Canada!! } 

argentina®.......... 1956] 1 012| 1 350] WINE | Beef and veal..... 1956, —| 614 

| RR sere 1957; 1 153 aoe) HU vc cdsexcanvie 1955) — 841 ae CRAB Bi 1956! ai 466 

Australia*........ ‘a 1956 890) wer —| 6 356 Mutton and lamb.. 1956) - 15 

| | —_ 
OATS OLIVES } ; FOO . Vsds estes 1956) 1.095 
eT CCT Te 1957) 41 471| —| Greece United States | 

United Kingdom 1956] 1037} 12526] Total. ........... 1956] —| , Set ae vee.....- i =. ae 

| “no Der oh ee 1956| —| 630] Pork ...........+. 1956) —| 5.090 
POTATOES | Italy | | Mutton and lamb.. 1956 rat 336 
Germany, Western..]| 1957} 1130] 25000] Total. ........... 1956) —| 963 Total . --.+-+0.. —=— | eh 
PE eticasves 1956) —| 934] Union of South Africa" 
SWEET POTATOES | Beef and veal...... 1956} _ 306 
and YAMS | OLIVE OIL | ee Ty 1956| 7 45 
Argentina’.......... 1956| #35) ae, Mk Eee 1956) — "156 Mutton and lamb.. 1956) — 81 
iE SI 1956) —| °167 Wee eh and seabua 1956 —| 432 
ORY BEANS | } 
United States... 1956) 5776, COTTONSEED | | MILK (cow) | 
1957 5717] United States........ 1956 6 319| 4920] Netherlands......... 1956! —| 5 871 
| | Norway!*.......... 1956 —| 1135 
ORY PEAS LINSEED | | DE vn cnidncens 1956 — 3 312 
United States.. 1956) - 5211] Argentina*®.......... 1956; 1 078) 660} Switzerland'*........ 1956 —| 1 968 
1957) | 5168 } | | 
| | COTTON (lint) BUTTER | | 
CHICK-PEAS United States........ 1956} 6319; 2886] Netherlands......... 1956} —| 7 
Pes 1957; "9 282 —| Argentina*.......... 1955 533) —| Germany, Western. . 1956 — 335 
Pakistan® ... 1957/71 361) - 
SUNN HEMP | CHEESE 
PEARS | EET 1954; 19242 19421] Netherlands......... 1956} — 153 
Australia*.... 1955) — 67 1955} ”" 425| Germany, Western.. ss — 260 
| | 
GRAPES, total MESTA | WOOL (greasy basis) | 
Divcendsavestesnaen 1955 9 276] Iindia® ........ 1955 10231) Seer 1956) —| 39 
1956) 9 968 1956 1299) 1267] Union of South Africa aa — 1437 
| 
NOTE : Some 1956 and all 1957 data represent preliminary estimate: NOTE : Quelques données relatives 41956 et toutes les données relatives 
or forecasts and are subject to revision. Area figures generally a 1957 représentent généralement des estimations préliminaires 
refer to harvested areas. A dash (—) denotes no revision, or ou des prévisions et sont donc sujettes a revision. Les chif 
entry not applicable fres des superficies s’'entendent généralement des superficies 
récoltées. Un tiret (—) indique qu'il n'y a pas de chiffre revisé 
ou que le renseignement n‘a pas lieu de figurer. 

‘Final. — *As of 1 April. — *Crop year beginning in year stated. — IChiffre définitif. — *A la date du 1€f avril. — *Campagne agri- 
‘Planted area. — *On clean basis. — *Crop year ending in year stated cole commengant l'année indiquée. — ‘Superficie ensemencée. — Il 
— "First estimate. — *Total. — *Edible. — '®Partially revised. — s‘agit de grains triés. — *Campagne agricole se terminant l'année indi- 
'Mncluding meat equivalent of imported live animals. — '?Milk deliv- quée. — *Premiére estimation. — *Production totale. — *Huile co- 
ered by farmers, which, in 1953, was 66 percent of total production. — mestible. — '°Chiffre partiellement revisé. — *'!Y compris l'équiva- 
13Milk delivered by farmers, which, in 1953, was 80 percent of total lent en viande des animaux importés sur pied. — **Lait livré par les 
production '4About two thirds of total production. — '* Wool agriculteurs qui représentait, en 1953, 66 pour cent de la production 
shorn only totale. — '%Lait livré par les agriculteurs, qui représentait, en 1953, 

80 pour cent de la production totale. — '*Environ les deux tiers de la 


1Uniquement la laine de tunte 


production totale. — 
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Table 2. - Wheat: Area and production, 


1948-52, 1954, 1955, and 1956 


Tableau 2. - Froment: Superficie et production, 


1948-52, 1954, 1955 et 1956 


























































































































Country Area - Superficie Production 
Pays 1948-52 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 1948-52 | 1954 1955 | 1956 
(acerca diaheyeaxwe in 6 OOD. WeOD 65.n. 8.68. COU 650 Ber we wiieseyess BED GR Ge. sic 
EUROPE 
a 204 238 244 | 251 ue | 452 | 549 570 
SR 163 190 197 191 525 | 589 | 731 603 
CAINE, occ es ccntes *620 A, ce “ 1 486 | te a. 1 532 
MMMM Shia kde ssos-ceansen 73 | 85 67 66 285 | 292 254 266 
| ase, OG at wf 150 124 133 264 | 235 | 190 | 234 
} | 
OE eo ties ase vinwin'g 4 264 449 4 554 2714 771 «| 10 566 10 365 | 5 695 
ns Sb. eae. sane 1 531 1 571 cos 4 033 | 4 651 4 594 
DIN ta wscoae ccuxnbe'es *473 (424) (400) rad *4 383 (1140) | (1 273) (1 107) 
ES ta ane 1 013 (1 107) (1 171) 1 153 2 656 (2 893) (3 378) (3 487) 
SS BS Eee. 878 1 045 1 040 1 062 894 1 219 | 1 337 1 264 
0 ee een ee #1 410 phe 1 358 1 389 2*4 820 1660 | 2131 =| 1 845 
Ireland, Rep. of...........+- 144 | 197 | 145 137 an | 497 406 433 
ORES Se SOT eae: 4705 | 4769 | 4 852 4 893 7 170 7 283 9 504 8 681 
NS ES er 89 | 110 =| 89 86 325 | 397 350 309 
Salt EP RR ORE: 28 20 | 18 20 58 41 32 56 
(EE EE Se eer 4 441 1559 | 1 431 — 1807 | 2 002 2134 | 2 121 
Soa Sh eee 689 777} 783 734 499 781 508 | 568 
SRLS a at «2 400 ce aa eau « *2 600 a oe st 
| ER SEY 3 RE EE 54 128 4287 | 4 305 4 212 53622 | 4 798 4003 | $4 215 
IN es Gakeadsccd 323 432 | 353 398 677 | 1 021 716 945 
Switzerland?. ............05- 98 101 | 104 90 260 346 321 | 220 
United Kingdom............ 881 | 99% | 788 928 2 397 2 828 2641 | 2 891 
WENDT: oc. 55.0s<cescbaes 1 819 1 854 1 907 *1 627 2 174 5 | sept *1 606 
NN ainda oeiiecouieh aa 27 970 29 210 29 310 27 160 41 350 | 45 980 49 380 | 42 420 
oS —|——— 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
ON A ot Se 10 500 | 9 820 8 703 8 636 13390 | 8 407 13 449 | 14 637 
RR ela SOC alia 3 604 765 800 *800 534 | 839 850 | *1 100 
elted Statek. «6c. cs cscs 27 756 21997 | 19 135 20 160 31066 =| 26 778 25 440 | 27 140 
ed re 38 900 32 620 28 670 29 630 45010 | 36 040 39 760 | 42 900 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Argentina... 4 487 5 462 4 062 5 359 $175 | 7690 | 5 250 7 130 
Brazil . 671 1081 | 1 196 1 303 498 871 1 101 1 212 
SES eee 780 762 779 766 920 1029 «| 1 048 1 003 
EE, REDE. 173 162 | 195 ate. 1244 | 146 166 4 
OO GREER SERIES Oe. 157 166 | 159 *165 146 163 152 *130 
Uruguay........... 509 732, | 796 657 462 854 | 849 750 _ 
Total . 6 880 8510 | 7 340 8 570 7 380 10 840 | 8 660 | 10 460 
eee a | - 
ASIA j 
China | | 
Mainland , 724 780 26 967 | at. ea 18 100 23335 | 22870 | 25 000 
cae Wik. rR 9 290 10 681 | 11 136 11 827 6 087 8017 | 8n9 | 8 482 
RS SR **2 080 *2300 | io 2 900 *1 860 *2100 | 2313 | 2 700 
> RRR asi < gears 936 1390 | 1 425 1 314 448 1160 | 473 | 776 
eae 743 | 671— | 661 657 1 375 1 516 1 468 1 375 
Korea, South 101 | 116 121 ~ 86 131 108 . 
RR oiccrnecca 70 70 70 70 51 60 60 62 
ie 4 217 4 310 4311 4 568 3 682 3 742 3 223 3 368 
ae SRN ret 994 1 347 1 463 1 531 762 965 438 1 051 
NS RE a 4770 6 541 7 186 7 458 4771 5 010 7 016 6 510 
See = 48 900 57010 | 58300 60 050 37 100 48 630 49 300 51 940 
Total (excl. China, Mainland) __25 770 30 040 31 290 33 050 21 150 25 290 ___ 26 430 26 940 
AFRICA 
Be oo sien , 1 597 1 962 1 898 *1 942 996 1 392 1 254 *1 400 
Non cn scopes aed 605 754 640 660 1 113 1 729 1 451 1 547 
ER RS SEa Hete: 103 118 138 fod 112 135 123 ra 
Morocco (former French zone) 1 220 1 547 *1 532 *1 482 738 1 205 *954 *1 066 
Miso ia ieocusxscooen 917 1 358 792 948 452 624 395 499 
Union of South Africa® __ 1 156 1 199 1 199 551 600 795 823 
I at, SR 5 960 7 500 6 810 6950 4 300 6 060 5 320 5 810 
OCEANIA 
NIN occa cccceete ree 4 620 4 319 4 084 3 154 5 161 4 589 5 318 3 666 
New Zealand.............-. 51 42 28 25 2 72 % 
OE Cena ere 4 670 4 360 4 110 3 180 5 300 4 700 5 390 3 740 
WORLD TOTAL (excl. 
ME fiaLaecessandackice 133 300 139 200 134 500 135 500 140 400 152 200 157 800 157 300 
tIncludes spelt. — *Average of 3 years. — *Averace of 2 years. — 1Y compris !"épeautre. — *Moyenne de 3 années. — *Moyenne de 2 
*1948, — £1948, does not include spelt. — ‘includes estimate of spelt. — années. —* 1948. — £1948, ne comorend pas !'épeautre. — *Y compris 


"1952. — *Average of 4 years. — 


*On farms and estates. 


une estimation de la prcduction d’épeautre. 


4 années. — *Dans les fermes et grands doma'nes. 


— 71952.— *Moyenne de 
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Table 3. - Rye: Area and production, Tableau 3. - Seigle : Superficie et production, Tat 
1948-52, 1954, 1955, and 1956 1948-52, 1954, 1955 et 1956 
Country Area - Superficie Production 
aa 1948-52 1954 1955 | 1956 1948-52 | 1954 1955 | 1956 a 
rye eee FO OE ite ds cctrenadestbitlesesscc cone saccce Te OE. C8 xcccosetsenssees 
eV 
EUROPE | | | | 
| F 
— eae 230 | 28 | 24 | 214 43 | 370 416 434 ¢ 
Belgium..........- nevesees 8s | 82 74 68 222 =~} 245 220 196 b 
Gaecheclovehla. .....ccccccces '720 osert | oti - % 230 ee ae 1 050 rT 
Ns cccdeceacvcscepees 154 | 12 ~—~=O| 77 109 365 | 276 191 290 ” 
MERE cuiaes<<tarabs ee 133 | 93 | 86 89 201 132 119 120 S 
. 
2 eee Coe 496 | 405 | 387 | 372 573 514 440 476 
ee a eee as | 2 745 2549 | sa vr 6 680 5 959 6 069 
OTM cccccensvovocessee 287 (1 215) | (1 074) | P 12 758 (2 582) (2 464) (2 334) 
eee whew 1375 | (1 530) | (1 475) | 1 483 3 042 (4 098) (3 495) (3 735) 
INE So has res. baecicasane 57 62 | 58 53 47 51 54 48 N 
ESSE, NOTES 1650 447 441 732 480 544 494 ( 
Ireland, Rep. of............. 2 Oect 1 1 4 3 3 2 { 
CE ad evdvccethanss Ee a 7 86 CO 80 74 123 115 123 107 { 
EOIN, Si5644006.ndcnenes 6 5 4 | “ 12 11 8 9 j 
SETIIRED «coc rdccccvenie 176 166 154 171 455 512 465 492 
Norway....... St 1 1 1 1 2 2 1 2 
DE cGcdvetsiageemesnade 45 130 4799 4 952 rr 6 320 5 844 7 003 6 536 
EAE. <3 cine dees es 264 | 255 | 252 248 162 195 155 168 
SPAIN... eee cess reeeevees . 622 613 604 607 482 526 493 510 
NS vdecedrsdanntnes ors 128 | 149 95 124 258 301 170 274 P 
s 
Switzerland. ..... anaewewl 14 | es | 15 15 34 45 M1 3/ 
United Kingdom............ zs | 18 8 11 52 40 19 25 
NN. 5 <xcax career ees a "7 276 278 252 248 1 262 205 
Total ....0++2-04. - 12 310 11 660 — 11 480 11 480 — 17830 | 17810 | 17370 | 17 810 
| <i. ae 
NORTH AMERICA 
| 
NE ETC OED 555 | 346 316 225 462 360 375 218 
Oe eee ____—6 86 7% __ 829 662 524 659 738 548 
Total ....... ere 1 240 1070 | 1140 | 890 990 | 10200 | ¢110 | 770 a 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Argentina. ........-sseeeeee 717 1110 890 1 200 526 B44 654 990 
Sacstbecsigcernicevete 23 | 28 27 26 17 18 20 2 
Gros ccccccvcecccccevoess at 7 5 ~ 5 5 5 
NE odin ccna cavesoa 14 3 6 Se 5 2 4 ah 
Total .....csesceecrecerees —s eo. 1240 560 870 | £680 | 1020 
ASIA 
ee ae 4 1 1 1 6 2 2 | 1 
eee 335 35 34 + 520 27 20 _— 
ee eee i 641 642 500 440 650 566 
Bi aiascceGhbae sieended ao 540 a 660 car 680 680 _——t ———it  —_ 600 ; 
AFRICA 
NON: ensicdnlekscesanensed 12 F - 4 
Morocco: Former French zone » } 3 ; 1 2 
Former Spanish zone 13 4 ae ne. 3 CO + 
Union of South Africa‘. ..... "29 nad ee “eh 11 eee 
ee ee ” 2 PR Ce ns ca eee en Cee eee Te 
OCEANIA | 
AmOerONS 2 occ essen. 28 28 | ; 2 a! 12 10 
! 
WORLD TOTAL (exci. | 
SED + Usobieeteccessicens 14 900 | 14 600 | 14 300 14 400 19 900 | 20 200 19 900 20 200 
' ' | 
Average of 3 years. — *Average of 2 years. — *Average ot 4 years. 1Moyenne de 3 années. — *Moyenne de 2 années. — *Moyenne de 4 


. : 
— *On farms and estates. années, — ‘Dans les fermes et grands domaines. 
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Table 4. - Rice (paddy): Area and production, Tableau 4. - Riz (paddy) : Superficie et production, 
1948-52, 1954, 1955, and 19561 1948-52, 1954, 1955 et 1956! 
Area-Superficie Production 
Country ee 
Pays 1948-52 | 1954 1955 | 1956 1948-52 | 1954 1955 | 1956 
SE rR rene P GID GRINNED oc cccccccocccvccececizceccsoccesecesscs UG COI ci io0ts sscsnsiees. 
EUROPE | | 
NE cso ccakddonesesaene 13 | 20 20 23 46 52 81 100 
REST ee 12 21 17 12 39 86 61 43 
Sac cccncsccvecevciooe 13 41 50 33 68 40 36 
RE in cecwenctegoneceeeees 149 1738 169 138 725 869 880 
PEE cc ccccesicvccocvecs 27 36 38 39 114 154 183 164 
Gin ecscccee cccescesesens 58 71 67 66 272 401 389 390 
WRN: 0s cbs eoccsvcens 2 8 8 6 % 26 26 21 
FO cciccvcccivecvenscenss 300 420 410 370 1 280 1 750 1 740 1 530 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
0 ne ens i *93 *134 *160 106 *181 *215 *250 
Dominican Republic 44 ioc ban esd 65 78 74 ai 
_ SS eeeeeeeee *16 12 | 10 bas *25 16 13 ssa 
EE Sia oactariais waka Oa ws 96 90 } *115 *130 173 170 *211 *240 
PE cvetamedboneese se 18 *14 19 *23 22 *25 *22 *34 
PRED cccccccesccosccceose *62 83 87 *85 *84 99 98 *97 
United States ........-..+.. 752 1 032 740 633 1 924 2 912 2537 2150 
| RC" a ee 1 140 1 520 41300 1 230 2 510 3 620 3 320 3 020 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CNR. acct h tebe seston 50 ee =] 54 ‘58 152 172 164 154 
Dat arcnccesteeosdraséoss 1 927 2 517 2 547 Sma 3 025 3 737 3 809 
British Guiana.............. 45 69 | *63 99 | 154 #151 133 
ee PERSE RAY 26 30 } 28 28 76 93 61 71 
SD de thaws vewsdeawede 146 181 | 188 214 264 | 278 324 *340 
ts rs scans cach meer ad a 71 63 *59 *59 141 | 153 *113 *120 
Boonen died <nasaceus 53 62 | i ee 205 | 249 sie we 
SRR Cen ee 2 410 3110 | 3190 3 140 4140 | 5120 5 110 5 100 
| 
ASIA 
OR iidicipasunvns as re 3 758 3931 | 3968 4 048 5309 | 5 804 5883 | 6 464 
ere 1 127 1 221 1 000 1 239 4 372 850 1 150 14.8 
OO, TTT *442 486 j $20 426 *572 649 741 } 584 
China | | | 
Mainland ............+00-. *27 045 28 722 | 758 535 | 70 850 75 850 | 
Taiwan nt ined 762 777 | 751 1 682 | 2 108 2 
Re er me 30 092 30 735 | 31 105 31 635 33 383 37 387 40 915 42 634 
Indonesia : Java and Madura. 53 762 4 157 4190 *6 475 55 894 } 7 225 6 900 if “14 113 
Ocher islands... ...-.c000. 2114 2 456 | 2 361 33 547 | 4 522 4217 | 
WE aevirvavcnsrecnvved me *220 251 | *243 28) *424 *526 9322. | 440 
My Sovessavibeeweeseuse ee 174 120 | 54 70 203 180 83 | 111 
PD his anacknedensecwacn's 2 982 3 038 3 079 3 096 11 939 11 392 14 818 13 080 
I, SOE as cnesenesineees *1 050 hes 1 089 fe *2 924 3 001 3 042 2 8.7 
See ee 7825 500 600 2540 400 510 Hey 
Malaya, Federation of ....... 343 351 348 635 662 678 782 
PEE cencndysovesecesess 9 003 9 593 | 8 864 12 400 | 12 816 10 987 ne 
PRED pc cccctcccveveces 2318 2 656 2 742 2 756 2 767 3 203 3 273 3 337 
WE Bakken eadesecwagass 5 211 4524 5 399 5 76) 6 845 5 709 7 712 8 009 - 
UNE: bikktedgiid lacie seas 96 000 101 000 103 000 105 400 152 100 175 000 188 0CO dire 
Total (excl. China Mainland). 69 200 72 300 73 000 74 400 96 200 104 100 112 200 117 000 
AFRICA 
GD oc ccecciccbce 151 175 182 ee 152 179 198 =e 
RE eee 256 256 252 *293 971 1118 1 310 *1 520 
french "West ME wcseeche 775 753 807 one 523 559 673 aoe 
0, eer *11 os ee — #20 _ eee 
SN ictid-0 hashdg pene *20 20 *23 
| ERA e ia 615 700 740 829 991 1 025 
Sterve LOOKS 2... cccccccccces 9317 293 287 "260 224 220 
EES, kd ccccneesee cers 951 68 ee *62 60 tee 
Zanzibar and Pemba......... 8 6 ata 11 11 eee 
PbiaAtnadeestwnsenndes 2 900 2 900 3 000 3 500 3 800 4 200 
GEBARIA, Total 2.066 scccces 30 30 30 40 90 120 100 110 
WORLD TOTAL (excl.U.S.S.R.) 102 800 109 000 110 900 113 3:0 163 600 189 400 202 500 209 203 


























11956, preliminary. — *Average of 4 years. — *Average of 3 years. — 
*Area sown. — ‘Excludes Putao, Chin Hills, Shan States, and Karenni. 


— 1952-54. — "Average of 2 years. — 1950. 


11956, chiffres préliminaires. — *Moyenne de 4 années. — *Moyenne 
de 3 années. — ‘Superficie ensemencée — *Non compris Putao, Chin 


Hills, les Etats Chans et Karenni. — *1952-54. — "Moyenne de 2 années. 


— 1950 
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Table 5. - Maize: Area and production, 
1948-52, 1954, 1955, and 1956! 
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Tableau 5. - Mais: Superficie et production, 
1948-52, 1954, 1955 et 1956! 






























































Area - Superficie Production 
Country i meniid as 
Pays 1948-52 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 1948-52 | 1954 1955 | 1956 
MTTTTTITTT TTT 4 GBB hectares cccccccccccccssecccchoce C0600 080deeee De MEE 60d cccvcrceéxnees 
EUROPE | { | | | 
} | | 
PL euseucvebeesonecenees 58 } 58 56 51 120 149 152 144 
Czechoslovakia : Grown alone 114 **239 
With other crops......... 331 ; | oe 555 *395 396 402 
no, EE Perea 324 41 453 | 652 447 955 1 091 1 788 
EE en ae 243 252 228 | 232 225 254 285 234 
| | 
. » CEEELE TET TPE OO 1 165 | 1 210 | 1291 1 162 2 068 2 550 292 | 2 034 
SE ds ckdnes oceaoopeece} ane 1 253 | 1277 1 237 | 1 257 2 306 2 963 3 204 3 411 
ON PEP Tre tee 491 469 470 | 393 411 408 | 438 
DS cckhpesndbaeneenes 356 | 369 356 360 520 751 616 | 710 
Yugoslaviat.... ..e.eeeeeees 2 293 | 2 460 2 470 | 2 570 ___3 078 } 300 | 3 900 a 3 370 
saan epesaannchnais 11000 | 10800 | 10900 | 11 400 14 600 15800 | 18400 | 17 100 
seamen es. ssgitesaeeetete AE de = s g at 
| | | | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | | | 
| | } 
I A ee 120 | 169 205 | 178 384 567 800 608 
MN epi ecaakneckes 275 176 | *176 #183 223 *178 a *180 
Dominican Republic......... 667 | ae es | o 84 92 90 | ie 
Oe RO ee 193 | 177 7. | *185 *213 175 158 *188 
Guatemala. ........... 6536 | 520 | 558 | "444 368 387 | 
Ns Co bts kata oie 279 | 235 28 | 205 176 194 
i le I Sele 4 101 5 253 ud ‘ae 3 090 4 488 5s 7 
Nicaragua .........-00-eeee 102 | 119 | *160 | *162 6105 % } #142 *150 
RE GUNN. cncdovtnsdees 33 49% 32 450 | 32 184 | 30 735 81971 =| ‘7 :«673 | 82 039 _ 87 666 
Total . 39 400 | 39 500 | ~ 38800 | 37 800 87000 | 84100 | 88 400 94 100 
SOUTH AMERICA 
} | | 
a 1 696 | 1 863 2 240 *2 700 2 509 2 546 | 3 870 2 650 
i ccnedkseene hte e-eeehan 4 786 | 5 623 5 947 , 5 916 6 690 7 310 —~ 
EPCOT Ter TT erat 50 j 54 55 55 68 102 | 110 114 
Cs de ctkinadeneeess 687 | 833 | 812 we 735 943 940 
cov eveébeaeanwemedwee 257 232 236 *235 418 304 297 *264 
DE ccovvenereeeenceuns 233 245 308 185 156 192 218 1 
eee 310 259 257 See 355 326 317 *350 
Total ... 8 350 9 450 10200 =| “10 500° 11 500 | 13 500 ee 
ASIA 
Re i ea 3 349 | 3 768 3 689 3 741 2 165 2 986 | 2 595 3 068 
Pin 6606 seettaecewecus | 2 000 7 +1 099 2 156 468 | 
Java and Madura.......... *1 625 | 1 576 1 1 
Other islands............. 1395 18 igo | | °2 000 7 567 | in| f 11 956 
DE Lb citi wdebadticcknuns 40 46 50 a 57 56 | 100 _ 
RS coer tte enakeas 393 434 429 429 384 433 | 456 463 
Nn bas wate 6-68 ob o-0'% 969 1 394 | 1 675 1 454 696 770 907 uate 
Msc nenesvenesswesscoxs 598 720, —| 706 72 — + 14 \— 855 858 
Total (incl. estimate for China) 20 800 | 23 600 23 400 aa 21 300 28 100 | 27 400 _ 
Total (excl. China) ; 830 | 9 700 _ 9 400 9 200 6 400 8 500 __7 400 8 000 — 
| aay a, | | 
AFRICA 
See oe as cites 660 goo | 770 *800 1378 «|| «64568 | 178K *1 790 
French West Africa......... 531 | 700 | *690 ne 306 | 428 | *410 * 
Se cccneccee Pn eer 49 | 70 66 86 | 144 115 86 
CS 83 | 69 | oe rae 70 56 Pe - 
Morocco (former French zone) 512 | 497 495 454 296 256 286 232 
es PPEPCUT EEE eee 5233 ee | hee cae 475 a6 eee , 
Union of South Africa. ...... _2 811 #» 103 376 P| %1°3 487 #103 363 2453 | 3392 | 3 380 3 629 
Mc devvssanectacctess eon | Cae | tee ff ss 8500 | 10200 | 10 400 10 800 
Ab <8 a —— == eens ts = | = oe), 
OCEANIA | | 
POEs iisricassasrcieess 72 _ 69 | 72 __ 65 __ 126 129 | 119 107 
Pista trevicorvesseees Te ee __70 | 75 65 140 140 120 110 
WORLD TOTAL (excl. U.S.S.R.) 89 700 94 800 94 800 94 300 142 000 149 800 | 158 200 162 200 
| 
11956, preliminary. — "Average of 2 years. — *1948. — ‘Area 11956, chiffres préliminaires. — *Moyenne de 2 années. — *1948. — 
refers to principal crop, production includes mixture. — *Average of 3 “La superficie s'entend de la récolte principale, la production comprend 
years. — ‘Average of 4 years. — "Includes estimates of grain equiva- les mélanges de grains. — *Moyenne de 3 années. — *Moyenne de 4 
lent of maize used for silage or fodder and maize hogged off or grazed. — années. — 7Y compris des estimations en équivalent de grain pour le 
*Area sown. — *Excluding maize harvested green. — '°On farms and mais ensilé, le mais fourrager et le mais paturé. — *Superficie ensemen- 
estates. cée. — *Non compris le mais récolté en vert. — **Dans les fermes 


et grands domaines. 
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Table 6. - Citrus fruit: Production, 
1948-52, 1954, 1955, and 1956! 
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Tableau 6. - Agrumes : Production, 


1948-52, 1954, 1955 et 1956} 


















































































































































Oranges, tangerines, Lemons, limes, and 
and clementines Grapefruit other citrus fruit 
Countr — one 
rs Oranges, mandarines Pamplemousses Citrons, limes et 
Pays et clémentines autres agrumes 
y —- —— —_—_ 
1948-52 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 1948-52 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1948-52| 1954 | 1955 | 1956 
POT ie et eee TT ee Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques .......0.ccccccceeeeesneceesesnces 
EUROPE | | | 
| | | 

NE fe onic bate asamant % 155 | 151 160 == —_— — — 33 42 44 47 

Nea Atlab ib dctenbibasvcees 548 | 660 727 705 “ ~~ ad “= 314 345 342 394 

PereUGAl ccccccccccscccceacs 69 | ss | one bee -- _ -- 8 ona = nes 

Bes cvcvccaccescecsvesnewe 975 | 1 305 1 141 1 2 2 52 48 37 sae 

Ory Trrer. t 1 690 | 2 190 2 090 oe — _ — -- 410 440 430 480 
| ae 7 | 
| 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
British West Indies 
Dominica ...........++00- - _- —_ — —es =< —_ ‘ain 27 v4 
| ARIS REE OS £8 54 68 69 20 25 25 iad 6 | 9g g 
‘ + ap and Tobago...... on = on ui : > > = *4 | 
UBB ccc cccccecsscesesecese * aus = = nae 

Dominican Republic......... 16 | 45 3917 3916 Re —| — ad — ae. = i 

| | 

ere eee eee 425 — 2 a Gy = —_ ap = ante ina face 

Made®, 0c. ccrccccrccccveves 3480 3598 3595 | 2*600 — — - _ *69 *81 *81 

Panama .....-..2eeeceeveees #33 23 | nt ane a = — _ ran eu wie he 

Peres. REO .2..ccrcccscoses 29 29 30 | nh "19 *18 *16 *16 4 2 A ned 

United States ..........+++- 4 500 @ 5 301 | 5 374 5 423 1473) 1 499; 1 613 1 551 441 516 467 535 

Total .....cccccccocccees 5 200 6 130 6 210 | 6 260 1 540 1 580 se 1 690 1 620 _ 530 se 620 570 630 
SOUTH AMERICA | 
| | 

Argentina ........+++++eeees 367 | 428 471 | 8 14 | 15 | *57 *74 *81 

BOVIS 2... ec cccccccccccccccs *119 #137 Se ws: a_i wedi ‘one 142 —- La 

DD cciscvevbieveroscvesnss *1 320 | 1 418 1 457 | i. t. — = 16 18 19 iy’ 

Cece cccsrecieveccasenas #30 | #30 #40 | wid — | aa aan 643g 6#2g 6435 of 

BOUNGOE cc vccceveccccnecsoed 939 | or aie = = ues | aa Pet niek pe ae 

} 

eeneey ecunenen Coccccosces 243 - aed ; K “ | ‘oiai a _ 

OTU owe eeeee Seeseee Ovcves . 309 = we 3 “r’ ae, Ae 

PRD xnv0s-dockeetsasness 39 | 3g | 37 | 3 2 3 | 1| 4 1 

Moc ccveveveccesesoses 55 | 45 *41 ay one om | aim 8 | 6 % 

WOE 6:0 005000dc0000Kkes 20,1160 a Bx: — sed ss — = és reer pon a 

Total ..... ++. seeereeeeee 2550| 2670 2750) 10 | 20 20 ___220 A 5 ee: 
ASIA | | | 
| | | 

SRR oS hon Leese Se 24 | 34 36 9 | 10 | 4 5 5 

ae. 226| 360 424 y 5 8 | 8 285 247 270 

RE praia *47 | #35 *40 *45 -- oof — | —- - = - - 

ESSE GH CRM: 249 | 316 | 378 Ses 46 60 57 as *7 16 15 

partes ecaedesenke re 378 | 655 | 566 739 — _ | _ — 0,193 1224 1222 1226 

I ea 2% 7 52 78 | 84 | 98 - —| -- a 28 25 24 28 

DEE psccckubwceaseen % = | 7 | a *11 1 18 2 = ‘ gun 

er rrr | | _ — _ _ — 

i | 21 | 23 | * 7 7 7 *7 — =~ -- - 
way spe vanars Ratan: é6 148 | 193 | 160 — = | = _ 12 27 2% 31 
Total... 1080 | 1 680| (‘1 770 | 1 920 ~ 90 110 | 110 110 360 340 360 
| | | | 
AFRICA | 

IS gatas sv b04sh6s> ces 239 | 324 *370 *413 2 4 *4 *5 11 *11 *13 

CG is ke conevceeokasteseus 263 295 327 | *337 — _ — 1040 36 38 *39 

Morocco (former French zone). 168 199 222 | 246 3 3 4 4 6 6 7 

Rhodesia & Nyasaland, Fed. of | | 

Southern Rhodesia?*..... P. | ap | im | tes — ~ — — 7 Fm ~” rr 
be EEE Cee rey eee | | _— _ _ — 

Union of South Africa....... 199 270| 267/30] ~~ 16 14 13 | 12] 5 % 5 6 

1 nite BERL SPN sey 990 | 1 240 1340| 1 450 20 20 20 20 70 70 80 80 
OCEANIA 
PT csciewnnberns eneen¥e 123 132 131 : . *. ss * 
ee _ _ —_ _ 
POs tre ctvstbiseeden 120 130 130 10 10 10 20 20 
WORLD TOTAL. ....scicces 11 600 14 000 14300 | 14 200 1700; 1 700 | 1 800 1 800 1 600 1 700 1 700 1 800 
| | | ' ' 

11956, preliminary. — *Limes only. — *Oranges only. — £1950. — 11956, chiffres préliminaires. — *Limes seulement. — *Oranges seu- 
*Average of 2 years. — *Lemons only. — 71948. — *Small produc- lement. — £1950. — *Moyenne de 2 années. — *Citrons seulement. 
tion of tangerines, estimated for 3 years only. — *Average of 4 years. — 1948. — *Production peu importante de mandarines ; estimation 
— Average of 3 years. — All citrus fruit. — **Includes grape- basée sur 3 années seulement. — *Moyenne de 4 années. — '*Moyenne 
fruit. — *8On farms and estates. de 3 années. — **Tous les agrumes. — '*Y compris les pamplemous- 


ses. — *%Dans les fermes et grands domaines. 
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Table 7. - Milk: Production, 


PRODUCTION - PRODUCCION 


1948-52, 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956' 


Tableau 7. - Lait: Production, 
1948-52, 1953, 1954, 1955 et 1956! 

































































| ' 
Country | | 
pl 1948-52 1953 1954 195 1956 
Pays | | 
cneeegeennnerebenen on Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ..... 
wenn ienhichiincneeebandseneees 1 999 2 42%4 | 2 539 2 533 | 2 589 
NT Site OPE eee 3 099 3 535 3 654 3 707 eae 
act cilia Gncadeses 4915 5 378 5 39% 5 124 5 063 
EE anne duneedadecias cixeves 2 414 2 946 | 2914 2 882 esis 
Peanee? ccvcccceccasecevcesees 14 580 17 500 18 600 | 18 400 | 18 202 
Germany : Eastern®..........20.+ 3 262 | 4 239 4 702 | 5 077 | 4 992 
CS 12 943 } 16 740 | 17 054 } 16 907 17 004 
PRMRE, cscs cscececcocccsercecses hibiolets 75 79 ! 85 | 86 
gl SES ER RE RS OE a Renae 2 265 2 418 2 500 | 2 510 
fealy®s® .. cc ccccccccerevsesees oi alternate ace 5 072 | 5 691 6 122 | 6 290 | 
Luxembourg.......00++0+0:: 162 176 182 | 184 a 
Netherlands........... 5 441 5 835 5 863 5 823 5 871 
ERI GSS is Saas 1 555 1 620 1 580 1 575 “1 702 
DTS ca wilvsieie tent aeeeegn 155 186 194 194 fa 
RR aE See 2 191 2 716 2 743 4 931 | en 
NUE cvceneds cuncascecesdéncres 4 618 4 478 4 353 4 153 *4 131 
Switzerland.........--++++ ee eeee 2 483 2 693 27% 2 787 *2 950 
Caleed KingdOR. vc ccscccesscoes 9 920 10 764 10 974 10 810 +85 
Vageslavie® .....cccccevvercesees 1 283 } 1 515 1 561 1 701 
WS cancegenensiaes 92 000 104 500 110 400 111 000 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
oe i istdaeraneuness 7 089 7 469 7 675 7 845 7 856 
CL iver yr vawrecweccusnage x65 1 539 *1 730 *1 760 *1 895 cay 
ERED TERS SEN, S 52 455 | 54 667 55 471 55 882 57 016 
|| Re 62 600 65 700 | 66 900 67 800 69 000 
SOUTH AMERICA | | 
ROGDEMED coc cccvccvccocessrescens 4 101 4 891 | 4 801 ose 
PN teadctehestaetone haat "2 567 3 215 3 441 3 673 
as cuemniens 720 701 | 7 a 
CIR. cones cene rdeneenecsees "1 740 1 801 1 780 2 095 | 
PG atitbe teadindeseuseees 326 | 387 389 He | 
WPRGUEY cccccccccccsccccese 449 | = eS 586 ‘an | ew, 
a shed datum ecko 's 11 000 | 12 500 12 600 13 300 
| ! 
ASIA 
Tee ee ee EO e EET Te *122 | 134 149 
ht ERS SOE SEY 018 997 | 
OO oa citcedeedsdserscesnes 11482 = oe ae - 
re ieee Sed 367 706 | 921 992 | 1 144 
Ne cape kneesknncckes 5 187 ais \ 5 827 Bi ne 
pi ciarabateeceneaties 110158 *150 | #155 ons 
LIER GEES 1 666 1 727 | 1 369 1 881 
ah asciennwides cipsnwedn 29 600 | 31 500 | 32 800 33 700 
———_—|- detainee’ eae ELE TT 
AFRICA | 
A a Niky ava ain tito 4 084 872 901 943 
ELD 120 150 183 | 205 
Morocco: Former French zone.... 7304 379 | a | 23 
Former Spanish zone.... 4°77 79 \ 80 oe 
Southern Rhodesia**............ 44 | 52 555 | 359 
South West Africa.............. 129 106 | 137 126 
PN De ccc cccsecovecseccceve 111 135 hain aikvs 
Union of South Africa............. 1 790 2 015 2 102 2 155 
ce davas hes Peden 8 700 | 8 400 9 400 9 600 
OCEANIA 
ATS eee ees 5 473 | 5 665 5 533 6 164 6 532 
Fat Ray tee ec tas ee SaRRS t 25 | 25 | 25 25 a 
TS SRLS LCL RNS IES OES 34 39 40 mid ~*~ 
ON i cc rech neha acersdeswne dun 4 732 5 342 4 963 5 104 5 245 
acini idhiwaddbteentesdidet bees 10 300 | 11 100 10 600 11 300 11 800 
WORLD TOTAL (excl. U.S.S.R.).........-. 214 200 | 235 400 242 600 246 700 

















NOTE : Excluding milk sucked by, but including milk fed to, young NOTE : Non compris le lait tété au pis par les jeunes animaux, mais 
animals. In making comparisons between countries, defini- y compris le lait donné a ces derniers. En procédant a des com- 
tions should be taken into careful consideration. For individual paraisons entre pays, il y a lieu de bien tenir compte des dé- 
countries production refers to cow milk unless otherwise spe- finitions. Les chiffres pour les pays représentent la production 
cified. Continental and world totals refer to cow and buf- de lait de vache, sauf indication contraire. Les totaux continen- 
falo milk. Estimates for non-reporting countries and for coun- taux et mondiaux représentent la production de lait de vacho 
tries where the reported data are known to be incomplete et de bufflonne. Les estimations pour les pays n’ayant pas fait 
have been based on numbers of milking or total cattle and buf- rapport et pour ceux dont on sait que les données sont incom- 
faloes where available, on reported or assumed milk yields, plétes ont été basées soit sur le nombre d’animaux en lacta- 
known conditions in neighboring countries, and pertinent tion, soit sur le nombre total de bovins et de buffles, lors- 
information of a non-statistical nature qu'on disposait de ces données, soit sur les rendements en lait 

indiqués ou présumés, sur les conditions existant dans les pays 
voisins, enfin sur tout autre renseignement pertinent, méme 
s‘il n'était pas de nature statistique. 

41956, preliminary. — "Including milk fed to and milk sucked by young 11956, chiffres préliminaires. — *Y compris le lait donné aux jeunes 
animals. — *Exc'uding milk fed to young animals. — ‘including buf- animaux ou tétés par ceux-ci. — *Non compris le lait donné aux jeu- 
falo milk. — #1952. — *1950. — "’Average of 4 years. — %12-month nes animaux. — *Y compris le lait de bufflonne. — *1952. — *1950. — 
period beginning 1 April of year stated. — 1948. — '°1951. — !'Aver- *Moyenne de 4 années. — *Période de 12 mois commengant le 1¢F avril 
age of 2 years. — ‘'*Average of 3 years. — '12-month period ending de l'année indiquée. — °1948. — '*1951. — '*Moyenne de 2 années. — 
30 June of year stated. — ‘*Production on farms and estates. 1#Moyenne de 3 années. — **Période de 12 mois finissant le 30 juin 


de l'année indiquée. — **Dans les petites exploitations et grands 
domaines. 
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Table 8.- Wheat and wheat flour (wheat equivalent) : 
Trade by crop year (July-June), 1952/53 to 1955/56; 
1955, 1956, and 1957 
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Tableau 8.-Froment et farine de froment (en équivalent 
de froment) : Commerce par campagne agricole 
(juillet-juin),1952/53 4 1955/56; 1955, 1956 et 1957 



















































































































































































19583195356 195158 1955/56 1955 1956 1957 
Country 
Saxe Quarterly averages 
—_ 1-1 | IV-VE]VEI-DX) X-X0] P- | 9V-VE | VIN-IX | X-XUD) XE xu ' iT) 
Moyennes trimestrielles | 
' 
ee SE ee Rr ee) ee Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques..........0csceeecececesereecs 
EXPORTING j | 
COUNTRIES | | | 
EUROPE | 
| 
PONE. 6 n00cevarsevissresesy 137 273 598 671 927; 615; 519 866 978 320 72) 57) 18) 21 33 36 
Germany, Western.......... 26 17 12 92 6 34 63 53 52 199 101! 73) 22) 16 24 % 
Netherlands .........-..e00. 11 25 15 20 24 8 8 26 29 18 3 4 1 1 1 1 
Se ee oer 34 111 62 27 70 56 35 1 39 35) 7 66 21 31 33 7 
Eastern Europe ........... 40 70 50 22} 30 30 30 20 25 LL) cl ce a) cc eee fh 
| RRS, SS ee ° 250 500 740 830} 1060) 740) 650 970} 1 120 590) 7 ee eae i he 
| 
SE 5 cab cvaveetGhesacts 250 175 175 95} 150) 200 80 80 130 90) | : 
| | 
} j 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
| 
NN ei detcaneesdegucne 2 669) 1 959) 1724) 1 966] 1 491) 1 571) 1 658) 1 503] 1 731; 2973) 2506; 2073 702 624 616; 472 
Unicsd Seates? 2.00 cccceses 2211) 1 494) 1 868) 2 348) 2 311) 1 771 1.909) 1 399) 2530) 3555! 3 247) 3.471) 931) 1 404) 1 340) 1 316 
DOE ccc ctivesceccvsccsees 4 880 _3 453} 3 592} 4 314) 3 802) 3 342 3 67} 2902) 4261) 6 528 _ 5 753, 5 544) 1 633 2 028 1 956 1 788 
| of 
| | 
SOUTH AMERICA ; 
RURIRTES < <0t0 0000083000506 200 764 907 789} 946) 943) 811) 1 014 744 586 599} 9580) 210) *180 *200) *140 
aon 0555 00 ccs eceen 43 30 124 121 190} 87|_—«107 114) 134) 131 79) 9140) ww] ww. 
SP Sere ree 243 794| 1 031 910] 1 136} 1 030) 918) 1 128 875 717| 678| __ 720) = na eee] eee 
on SS Danas Sms mim lanes 975 
ASIA | | 
WWEREs coccccccccccccesescosece _— _ 25 —| 66 4 _ _ ones cxasl aaa = .| 
SE hc a0 oc bvewsssecesdsses 36 76 47 1 28 7 1 _ — 2 76 106) oe 
Turkey ..cccccccccccccvcece 152 218 101 66 13 59 17 70 117 a 59 — = — ae. eee 
Pe peered, Se etrrre fe 188 294 173 67} 107 70 18 70 117 61 76 4 LP, ¥ 
= =... a. Se .- —| a a a SR A 
AFRICA | | 
| ! 
SS OEE ee . ae 6 0 oa]lsis|—ist]ssis}C( (asst tw 5) ei ee!) Bios Lo 
Morocco (former French zdne) 7 20 53 57 73 66 51 64 79 35 10! a : 
VRE cc cvceccescoveccesse 65 52 cf) 9 34 42 11 16 8 —7 —| — tes i. 
Pi ecktchsanatvsaerussss 74 72 105 83} 112) 126 96 98 103 35) 15| ie | a Me 
aan = oa. SE Se PES). a 
"=F | 
OCEANIA | 
| | } 
Australia .... 681 489 641 720} 761; 640) 566 579 676} 1 058) 971) 972 356 246 345 m 
=... Se. wen ——|——_ | aa Se +. PPaBs 
WORLD TOTAL... 6 600) 5 800) 6500) 7 100] 7 150) 6 200, 5 950) 5 900) 7300, 9 130 7 70 7 609) 2 150 2 620 
eseitpags: ee ee | Niet thd. aie re 
IMPORTING | | 
COUNTRIES 
} | 
EUROPE | 
| a 81 38 58 73 77 50 117 88) 44 42 90| 31 14) 12 11 8 
Belgium-Luxembourg........ 175 187 171 119 123 155 115 93 "1 178 146 151 55 41 rae os 
Ps sr cstesncaccesos os 21 33 95 81 113 91 87 68 79 92) 56) 46 18 9 24 20 
rere 73 45 66 62 83 57 71 50) 27 100} 49! 100 29 25 17 4 
DEE bos. p00p50d0d80 oom R RA 103 68 54 113 62 35 56 81 147 ae 679 534 138 156 55| 104 
Germany, Western.......... 570 597 721 639} 434) 620) 778 603 468 706 895 992 273| 313 294) 273 
PE ccccknahetseccenenee 63 37 79 75 36; +218 33 39 125 102 35 116 21) 62) 15 ile 
poten, Rep. OF oss ccrccenee 77 27 39 25 60 48 17 50 17 18 44 20 16 4 35 27 
DEE a cn cunenhe0s00n0 0004460 311 156 128 181 184 234 154 190 198 184 116 146 48 30 44 106 
Se ee 225 232 204 227; +175) 186) 252 228 167 263 285 221 93) 56 62 80 
 . SOT 84 74 % 87 1038 96 107 65 66 110 114 82 30} 29 14 12 
RARER pine er 35 22 19 24 12 4 3 64 8 23 89 47 15) 3 3 3 
adie tithienssweeuee 15 227 72 21 4 — 24 18 21 22 13 oy -- il Soe 
ee STEEP LEL ELE Core 61 8 3 15 2 9 — 30 26 5 — 15 9 4 4 * 
ee eo 90 105 93 68 80; 140 4h 50 76 101 166 122 48 28 45 66 
United Kingdom............ 1 188 979| 1285) 1 313] 1 402] 1 240) 1 276) 1131) 1297) 1550) 1 298) 1 235 426 339 412) 448 
TEED nncecticccencesews 2M 139 282 269} 384) 268) ~—290 33} 312) 440) 26S) 310) |. re Meals 
Pe cb i cb eccdiwsnesesen 3 416) 2974) 3465) 3 392) 3 339| 3 451| 3 424' 2 881) 3 169) 4103) 4 340) 4090) 1 330) 1 240 
For notes, see end of table Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau. 
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Table 8. - Wheat and wheat flour (wheat equivalent) : 
Trade by crop year (July-June), 1952/53 to 1955/56 ; 


TRADE - COMMERCE - COMERCIO 


1955, 1956, and 1957 (concluded) 


Tableau 8. - Froment et farine de froment (en équivalent 
de froment) : Commerce par campagne agricole 
(juillet-juin), 1952/53 4 1955/56; 1955, 1956 et 



























































































































































1957 (fin) 
| 
1952/5|1953/541986/55 1985/86 1955 1956 1957 
Country a = 
Page Quarterly averages | 
_ 1-11) | 1V-VELVEN-EX) X-XE] t-tn iv-VI | Vil-IX | X-Xil xi xi 1 u 
Moyennes trimestrielles | 
ee roe : Thousand metric tons - Milliers ae tonnes métriques ........- 2-2-2 eee ee eee eenee 
IMPORTING | | 
COUNTRIES (concl.) 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
British West Indies. ........ 52 50 58 352] 43) 67) “48 756) 351 353) 759) "58 721 322 326) 417 
Se teduwhewdiiasiaranns 69 *45 51 N47] 339) 66) 329) 48} S52) S59) “49) S52; S19) S22) N25) 411 
Mexico ....... cavheckeneks 85 41 _ % — _ 6 4 44 “41 us bem wl wii ™ Sis 
SE NO dc annikccdaneda 195 60 30 67 11 67 30 5é 68 114 25 59 13 36 24 19 
GORE cocceucess cmnnecuae 64 74 a 72 S72] “74 S97 _N122 42 N54 N69 __ 64 80 723 N28 S22; 423 
eT ee ___ 470} 270) 210) ~——*260)_~—=«170| ~—«3300| +230) 290) 270) ~— 340) 200) 250 < eae ~- 
SOUTH AMERICA | | 
a oshacce nes piak 24) 25] 26} «0 323} 25; 233] N10] V9} 41] N32) 931] 939}, 315} N14] N16 
PN etacctede cesesaeddeds 353) 408 403 425} 400; 294) 614 547 246 293 418) ae aa a roe 
Di riWsLbeseswariieedteye 58 37 70} 36) 68} 26) “37; 985 N14 S9) S158 73 730) 20 310 ab 
Dbiesransencesanesnes 61| 68 65 83} 56) 60) 97 93 57 87| 65 pes con eee ae are 
WENCNNEED sec ceccvreccenens 42) 48 54 60 61 64 *70 *59 54 58) 61 ae 20} owe owe te 
ES ee eee 102} 66 65 357 _ 48 _ 480 60 "42 ; N48 ad N78 __ 6 __ 354 N13 S72 N13 ae 
ERS ere . ___ 640) 650 680 680 __ 660) 560 890} 830} 460) 560) 799) 600 190|_ 210 . ae 
ASIA | 
ee 94 1 76 68 78| 101 50 76 59 86 20) 92, — 54 
China 
Taiwan ...... paid *22/ °75 *61 41 26 83) 44 24 40 56 44) *54 *24 "19 *10 *9 
ED. ce corircecsevcs 16} 24 19 20 20; 27) 11 24 24 21 24, 2h 5 11 10 8 
RGakucepestacsenennves 342] 171; +137} = 69] 191] 207, 39 7} 80; 152) 37¢) 481] 167} 181] 200) 139 
SS Ee 35 55 33 58 39 36) 40! 51 62) 79) 47 87 29 34 
Ci trctnbeertceexesaceny 78) 80 97 78 77; 109) 51 79 73) 111 a2 68 50) 18 
OS Rr ee eee 309 592 490 568} 479 516| 829 509 428) 504 753 656 140) 230 a0 > 
SE NE co stdccncveense *50) *40 18) S31] N10) S18) “26 19 329) «#451 N95 N4go §30/ 8 19) 446 
SS wc hncaneetadaesees 43) 43 47 49 30/ 63) 16) 107 33 41) 56 wom _ wes wa 
Malaya-Singaporé............ 45) 46 58 56 71| 55} 38) 44 56 86 51 “1 13 17 22 20 
Pivilaicnecodauncueee 221) 193 2 10 _ —| _ =— 20 21 as — one ag : wed 
1D. 5¢ ebae deeuterd 61/ *63 84) “70} 392) S107) 746 782 382; S69) “8s 81 30! 330} 4 4“33) 435 
SE Seiad roe teed Kino teak Le _ 42 23 __109 60, 27 26 = 8 30 ___ 106 en Jess — te 
_ SS Red 1 320) 1 470| 1 160) 1 140] 1 230) 1 am 1 220| 1 050] "1 000) 7 340) 1 860) 1 950) 620| 700) oe 
' 
AFRICA | 
ee Pee, 17} 26 | 5 12 2 3 1 - _ 46 10 17 jon > - 22 
Belgian Congo............... 6 8 St} 0)—'— ss Ss ttt], sto}sCCisat S12 a Ga : 
DR ccctccactuvenas dcewewees 233 55} 15) - _ 6 8) _ 176) F wi | ia ne 
French West Africa......... 19 19) 27 26 31 25) 27) 27 20) 31} 36 hee 22) coe 
DN b dbeaphsbsccccveds dence 8 15} 20 12 11 9) 23) 5 9) 11 24 16 3 3 2 
FOR sos oncsssocsesccoceess 6 _ — 14 _ ~— — 18 31) 41 10 neoh os o'nia 
Union of South Africa....... 48 86 48 49 23 80 ae "1 rag 59 ., _ oa 
PE asecteseusase®s-e 340 210} 120 220 g 74 163 __162 =. 7 267) 380; fe 160 a aa a ae 
| | | j | | 
OCEANIA | 
New Zealand. ’ 46 47| 55 59 63 __ #& __ 55) 5} 63 55 82, ere) ee) ee) 
WOGELD TOTAL. .....60000 6450) 5 ese) 6 200 6 509) 6 150) 6 500; 6 500' 5 600) 6 100) 7 800) 8 250) 7850 2520) 2 580 
NOTE : Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include NOTE : Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays 


estimates for these countries when data are missing; world 
totals represent estimates of total trade in wheat and wheat 
flour. The countries shown accounted for about 98 % of world 
exports and 93% of world imports in 1954. The following 
extraction rates have been used in converting flour to wheat 
equivalent: Argentina and Australia, 72%; Canada, 72.6 %; 
United States, 71.5%; for the other exporting countries and 
for all importing countries, 72%. 

Heavy exports to the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe, estimated 
at 1,100,000 and 1,600,000 metric tons in 1954/55 and 1955/56, 
respectively, account for the unusually large interpolations used 
in calculating total world imports for these two years. For 
1955/56, the large discrepancy between total world exports 
and imports is due mainly to the exceptionally heavy exports 
made during April-June 1956. For the greater part, these 
shipments were afloat or in bonded warehouses at the end 
of last June and will be recorded as 1956/57 imports. 


"= Estimated from data supplied by trading partners 


‘Figures include exports under the various United States Govern- 
ment and private foreign aid programs, as well as exports of flour 
made from Canadian wheat imported for milling in bond, but exclude 
shipments to territories and possessions. — *Data by quarter exclude 
small amounts of wheat flour. — *Through 1952, customs territory of con- 


tinental 


Spain and Balearic 'slands only ; afterwards, also Canary Islands, 


Ceuta, and Melilla 


énumérés mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays 
lorsque les données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux repré- 
sentent des évaluations du commerce mondial. Pour 1954, le 
commerce des pays énumérés représentait environ 98% des 
exportations mondiales et 93 % des importations mondiales. 
Les taux de blutage suivants ont été utilisés pour convertir 
la farine en équivalent de blé: Argentine et Australie, 72%; 
Canada, 72,6%; Etats-Unis, 71.5%; pour les autres pays 
exportateurs et tous les pays importateurs, 72%. 

En raison des exportations importantes a destination de 
'U.R.S.S. et de l'Europe orientale, estimées a 1100009 
et 1600000 tonnes en 1954/55 et 1955/56, respectivement, on 
a dO procéder a de fortes interpolations pour calculer les impor- 
tations totales pour ces deux années. Pour 1955/56, la grande 
différence entre les exportations et les importations totales 
est due surtout aux exportations exceptionnellement impor- 
tantes qui ont été faites en avril-juin 1956. La plupart de ces 
expéditions étaient sous voile ou entreposées en douane a la 
fin de juin et figureront comme importations de la campagne 
1956/57. 


3 Estimé d’aprés les données fournies par les partenaires commerciaux. 


'Les chiffres comprennent les exportations au titre des programmes 
d'aide a létranger du gouvernement des Etats-Unis et de sources privées 
et les exportations de farine obtenues de bié canadien importé et moulu 
en franchise, mais ils ne comprennent pas les expéditions 4 destination 
des possessions et territoires américains. — *Les données trimestrielles 
ne comprennent pas de petites quantités de farine de froment. — *Jusqu'a 
fin 1952, territoire douanier de l'Espagne métropolitaine et des tles Balé- 
ares ; ensuite comprend aussi les tles Canaries, Ceuta et Melilla. 
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Tableau 9. - Riz (en équivalent de riz usiné) : 
Commerce, 1953-57 






















































































1953 | 1954 1955 | 1956 1955 1956 1957 
Country ! —- 2 
Pays Quarterly averages } 
_ 1-1 | AV-VE|VE-IX| X-XE] et | aV-VE | VIIX | x=] XI xi I " 
Moyennes trimestrielles | 
teeeeatsthas . Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques 
EXPORTING ' ' \ 
COUNTRIES | | | | 
EUROPE | | | | 
| | } 
| ! | | | 
NY EGER Seca |. PO ee 61| 49| 42) 87 43} 37} ~—32 57 114 86) 67| 82 36) 23 17 15 
POEs 5 shh s<sdbhcaonaah - Se ee ss 7 263} = 5] S60 3° eee ee ee ee 
IN cacicdty concheasecsars 75| $a 1. eat “és 40| 37] 7 152 98| 84 .| ae 
Pry Fe = | aes 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | | 
j } | | | | 
United States? ............. 174| 139| 129} 232 81} 125] 150 160 1) 136 306} 395) 69| 198] 50 82 
Pe] | BE en 

SOUTH AMERICA 
o_O DOL eee 1 _ = _ = _ 2 al 50 20} aan 
SN oo ccbhonecedne 10 9 14 11 15 14 15 | *10 *5) ae 
eS rr er rere 8 5 5) 2 4 11 loll Man 3 3 oe 

| er etr tr ttm mee: mie mm a hh Ce 33) 63| 28 ees 
: 
ASIA | | 
| | | 
RS PRA, rere oP 242 365 409} 464) 411| S08} 275 442 462} 437) S09] 449 146 116 *70| *170 
TED cincnevetpoeboeces ) 6) Ba 14 6 . 2 36 | ae “sal thts 
Ree oping tcbionms ben , 49 a —_ —+ — - + - - | 
| ae + A \ 20 36 31 14 =a. —| } } ot 
China | | | | 
ee ee 67 73 73 105 96 56 38 102 106| 56| 90} 179) 48) 50 
ge epee epgnet 15 9} 42} #27] at} 9} 43] 57] 17] 38] | 55] “19] 932 
| | | | | 
Oe EE EEE: — _ 25 18} 938) —23) 21 30) 12! _ 
oS ERA Sa Ee 12 15 11 2 26 11 10 4 4 1 —| 2 1| — - 
Malaya-Singapore............ 11 12 14 18 ¢ & 15 24 18) 14| 19) 22 10) 7 15 5 
Pakiscan SG te A em 22 35 62 aa 33 6& 67 78 58) 2) — aoa wie -" ; owe 
Bee ha a a ia 335 255 307 310] 321) 389) 286) = 232) += 285) 313] _. 361) 126 146] 170) 130 
TOO BF apa san0n sti sions 753) 853) ~—«969) 965) 1 :021| 1124) ~=773) ~=— 960) =~ (982 909) 900} 1070} 360) 350) a 
i Ms I Bd 2 i _ 

AFRICA | | | 
Ee cee ea ae ale: oe. el ak Mt aie Oh cede Cee ae | ce 
Madagascar................% 10 3 11) 9 3 : 19 14 16 5| 6| 9 rane, 2 2 

Dh cccccccennccinci mas ~ 10 15 57 64, «37 40| 66 85 77 "| 40) 47] 14 ore 
} | | | 

OCEANIA | | 
I icecksinavevends a! 8 9| 7 a) er) 9 8} 10 7 5 2| 1 2 

peli, aod Se ee ee ee ee a ie 

WORLD TOTAL........... 1 100] 1 150] 1 300] 1 450] 1 250| 1 400] 1 050) 1 400) 1 400) 1350) 1 - 1650/ 490) 620 a ee? 

me RBA 2. Be 5 zi xu, RA ee eee 
IMPORTING | | | | | | 
COUNTRIES 
| | | 

EUROPE | | | | 
0S SR eee 6 6 9| 9} 10/ 7 10 8 7| 8| s| el 0] 
Belgium-Luxembourg........ 7} 9 13} 21 14 9 17 13 17| 17) 25| 24 8 8 r oe 
WOUND ow czdeviseresecsoses 8) 15 18) 18} 21 24) 20 8 10] 20! 28 13| 3 3 8 5 
Germany, Western. ......... 21 18 25 26 24 21 37 16 28) 25) 29 24) 5) 8 9 8 
Netherlands ............... 10 19 30 18 57 38 11 13 22! 18| 19 12| 5 3 7 3 
EE Oe 6 5 5 8 3 6 3 7 4) 5) 6) 17) | 10 4 3 
United Kingdom............ 13 17 27 21 26 35} 26 22) =] S23] S194 5 4 8 8 

lalallala alert 71 89 127 121] 155| 140) 124 87} 109) 116] 134) 127) 38) 4s 
| Cs te Feet wil 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | 
| 
EE erse ne ocia beanies ; 7 8 8 10 8 5 6 12 5 10 12| 14) 7} 4 | ae 
es a hacia cle oa Cla 64 #44] 329} 335] 326] 310) 332) S49) 536) 922} “S27]| N57) N11) N24] S13) N22 
ee eee ° 20 18 32 a5 “M1 1 N5; 32 = ” N3 “9 Ns Me M1 I _ 
I on siacipnewawmeauioes : "1 67,39] SO} 35} 6) S43) 63] 43 35) 4a | 76 18} 15) - 
SOUTH AMERICA, Total 7 9 I3 U4] 34) 94) 693 33 NS 32 ‘1) <8) 36) S| N-}| MM 









































For notes, see end of table. 


Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau. 
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Table 9. - Rice (milled rice equivalent) : 


Trade, 1953-57 (concluded) 


Tableau 9. - Riz (en équivalent de riz usiné) : 
Commerce, 1953-57 (fin) 































































































1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 1955 1956 1957 
Country ST a ee ee, — 
Page Quarterly averages 
_ 1-UMh | UVeVE | VENI) X-XO PE IV-VI | VHI-IX | X-Xil x! xl | ul 
Moyennes trimestrielles 
Aney esis eeNada map aconleaibhees ... Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques .......- 00 cee eeecceceeeeccnces 
IMPORTING | 
COUNTRIES (conci.) 
ASIA 
British Borneo. ............ 9 8 12 oni 11 10 10 15 13 13 16 man 5 mas ; 
| SESS. SER eras ch 103 101 % 123 73 120 72 100 86 85 138 182 34 84 os nice 
I ca s:4 ok weneries ; 78 27 66 71 68 71 68 57 78 84 66 55 19 16 32 27 
aS ee mre 48 164 72 81 217 69 = _ - _ 84 241 62 93 68 59 
SE cbesdwavenwaanades 89 65 32 nee 4 3 21 9 237 178 108 —_ 68 oa anal al 
aes ae 270 358 311 190 192 474) 280 300 245 309 86 120 42 21 
BOOED cicctoceeve nian acockaiee 68 N10 — ae 1 = a — —_ aie oes ean aes a 
a ae eee 1 3 3 ae 5 _ 3 3 4 5 3 ome 7 ane adete ane 
Malaya-Singapore ........... 137 80 137 148} 120) 110 155 163 155 132 132 171 59 60 68 53 
Ci neh ken edad wecedewen _ _ _ *62 _ _ _— _ *30 *45| 110 65 eva saad intaaa ae 
Philippines ........... — 11 16 *8 _— 6 28 29 = *10 *12 *10 *3 *3 % 
DP 6icundenveeneaeaunnkine 8 9 13 38 *13 *13 *13 *13 *8 *8 8 *8 ore Haul 
RA re ee 1 2 5 5 7 5 3 6 7 3 3 we ob _ ote 
bic xcd bil wa ace bak enernn iil ___ 812 «B38 763 915 702| 879 675 772 860 889 770| 1 150 360 400 ~ 
AFRICA 
French West Africa ........ 18 17 28 a 33 30 21 28 19 17 40 re 4 a 
SED stvnnevcusncevenes 15 9 14 11 19 14 18 7 21 9 7 8 ae rei 3 
re 7 4 8 8 12 1 10 9 8 12 5 9 5 4 _ 
Union of South Africa ...... .. ee. Bae. 8 _s 3 a. 12 7 5 Sm 9 15 2 13 z 
Merictsecrcaternvvness 40/36} S58) S52] 7] 52) cl a ee 55 a 
WEED TETAL oo. ccccce 1100) 1 100) 1 200) 1 350) 1 150) 1 300| 1 100) 1 150) 1250) 1250) 1150) 1 650 510 580 
NOTE : Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include NOTE: Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays 


estimates for these countries where data are missing ; world 
totals represent estimates of total trade in rice. The countries 
shown accounted for about 95% of world exports and 93% of 
world imports in 1954. Paddy is expressed in terms of milled 
rice at the conventional rate of 65%. 

Heavy exports to the U.S.S.R., Eastern Europe, and China, 
estimated at about 450,000 metric tons in 1955 and 100,000 
metric tons during January-June 1956, account for the unusually 
large interpolations used in calculating total world imports 
for these two periods. 


A Estimated from data supplied by trading partners. 


‘Figures include exports under the various United States Govern- 
ment and private foreign aid programs, but exclude shipments to ter- 


ritories 


and possessions. 


énumérés mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays lors- 
que les données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux représentent 
des évaluations du commerce mondial du riz. Pour 1954, le com- 
merce des pays énumérés représentait environ 95% des ex- 
portations et 93% des importations mondiales. Le paddy est 
exprimé en équivalent de riz usiné au taux de conversion 
conventionnel de 65 %. 

En raison des fortes exportations a destination de I|'U.R.S.S., 
de l'Europe orientale et de la Chine, estimées a 450 000 ton- 
nes en 1955 et 4 100000 tonnes durant janvier-juin 1956, on 
a dO procéder a des interpolations exceptionnellement impor- 
tantes pour calculer les importations mondiales totales pour 
ces deux périodes. 


IEstimé d’aprés les données fournies par les partenaires commerciaux. 


ILes chiffres comprennent les exportations au titre des program- 
mes d'aide 4 l'étranger du gouvernement des Etats-Unis et de sour- 
ces privées mais ils ne comprennent pas les expéditions a destination 
des possessions et territoires américains. 





Table 15. — Tabacco (concluded) 


NOTE: 


Figures refer to the trade of tobacco leaves and stems, includ- 
ing stalks, shorts, scraps, trimmings, and dust, but exclude 
processed tobacco. Continental totals refer only to the coun- 
tries listed but include estimates for these countries when data 
are missing ; world totals represent estimates of total trade 
in tobacco. The countries shown accounted for about 95% of 
world exports and 90% of world imports in 1954. 


‘Starting with 1955, the customs territory includes South West Africa. 


Tableau 15. — Tabac (fin) 


NOTE : Les chiffres ont trait au commerce des feuilles et des tiges de 
tabac, y compris les nervures, les feuilles naines, les déchets, 
les rognures et la poudre, mais non compris le tabac manu- 
facturé. Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux 
pays énumérés mais comprennent des estimations pour ces 
pays lorsque les données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux 
représentent des évaluations du commerce mondial du tabac 
Pour 1954, le commerce des pays énumérés représentait environ 
95% des exportations mondiales et 90% des importations 
mondiales. 


1A partir de 1955, le territoire douanier comprend le Sud-Ouest afri- 
cain. 
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Table 10. - Oranges and tangerines : 
Trade by quarters, 1953-56 
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Tableau 10. - Oranges et mandarines : 
Commerce par trimestre, 1953-56 




































































































































































1953 | 1954 | 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 
Country ee 7 Sy ‘i aes mes = peek ias ee ee ey ee oe ee 
— Quarterly averages | 
Pays —___—— Vil-Ix | X-xXi lll iv-vi | vile-Ix | x-xH Pott | IV-VE | vinx | X-x0 
Moyennes trimestrielles 
ee Ee ME ee Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ........ 2.2.06 c cece eee eneeuee 
EXPORTING | | | 
COUNTRIES | | | 
EUROPE | | 
a8 ERO SER es 39.4) 49.7 43.5 60.3 0.6 36.6 95.0| 25.5 0.1 53.5] 140 él 40.7 | 59.9 
go RESO RE TT 251.1; 202.1] 247.4 Bad 06| 174.6] 410.4) 293.1 —| 286.3} 3020) 164 —| se 
WS Fin eigcatedesccserineos 7.5 251.8} 290.9) 1.2} 211.2) 505 i 318 6 01| 339 8| 442 él Sa se ie 
| | | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | | 
| | 
OTe 91.7) 82.4 7% o| 101.8 44.9 67.3 77..2| 100.7| 78.6 47.5 827) 169.3 70.6; 84.7 
| | | 
SOUTH AMERICA | | | | | 
| | 
TA IS PRE : 6.21 7.9] 11.5) 15.1] 0.8] 1.8) 8.0| 19.4 168 | % 0} 13.3) 
| | 
ASIA | | 
ERE PEE Oe 43.4 64.8 52.1| 66.1 — 25.8] 144.1 43.9 - 20.6] 197.0; 41.1! ~ 26.4 
Sas du sotcnsaceeecansen 6.1 9.1 8 3) 0.3 12.5 14 6 36 —| 152 20 3| 5 2! vs 
ODS fades cence csccsesceeees 49.5) 73.9) 60 i 0.3) 38.3] 158.7) 47 5 —|__ 35 of 217.3) %6.3| lee 
ss Es. i————| -|—— 
| | Res 
AFRICA | | 
| | i 
RR RAS EA AOR 42.9 56.8 66 5| 45.9 0.5 55.4) 131.9 43.7 0.5 89.8) 107.4) 21.5) | $4.8 
Morocco (former French zone)? 36.7 24.2 41.7! aaa 3.8 27.7 67.6 39.0 16.1 44.0) 58.3 51.4 _| vy: 
"ees Pee 3.2 7.6 4.8 1.4 3.4 10.4} 3.3 0.7 4.8 23.7 oA 5 il a 
Union of South Africa'**...... 39.7 49.3 49:9) 104.2 32.2 0.1, 59.6 1124 27.7 0 2! 129.5] 96.6 
TOO. erccesccvecssccsscorees 122.5| 137 9| 162.9) 109.6] 118.7) 210.0) 145.6] 129./| 166.3) 165.9) 2050) 98.0)... 
| 
WORLD TOTAL............. 575 580 eu 180 460] 1 010 650 240 640 975 540 195 
IMPORTING | | 
COUNTRIES | 
EUROPE 
| | | 
CE ie chsh sasededeswie 5.5 7.2 9.8 9.3 0.2 7.3 19.0 9.2 0.3 10.9 20.2 6.3 0.5 10.3 
Belgium-Luxembourg .......... 28.5 25.8 28.4 %.1 12.0 21.7 41.1 31.5 14.3 26.6 34.5} 26.4) 14.8 20.9 
OS RSE 7.6 8.3 7.3 7.0 34 9.4 11.4 7.0 3.0 8.0 12.8 6.4 3.0 5.8 
Da veasdsaksedesnaxscses 137.9] 143.1] 162.2) 124.4 14.5 97.4] 302.0} 181.0 25.5| 140.2} 270.3) 106.8} 26.3 93.1 
Germany, Western........... 105.6] 109.4) 115.3 96.9 28.2 74.7] 186.2) 141.6 23.3} 110.1] 202.5) 97.5) 24.5 63.0 
Ireland, Rep. of 3.6 3.8 3.7 2.7 2.4 3.2 5.2 3.4 3.6 2.7 6.2 2.3 1.1 1.3 
Netherlands 23.6 27.6 30.5 27.4 16.0 17.7 43.2 38.9 17.1 22.7 39.0| 33.2) 187 18.9 
Norway .. 13 5 11.3 12.6 11.4 4.9 6.1 21.9 17 6 1.5 9.6] 20.3} 10.8 5.2 9.2 
Se ree 22.7 24.2 22.6 20.3 8.0 16.3 39.2 25.5 9.6 16.2 42.0} 21.2 6.8 11.3 
Switzerland 14.6 14.9 15.3 13.8 1.3 14.5 25.5 15.1 23 18.5 28.2) 11.7 2.2 13.3 
United Kingdom 106.4 95.9 95.3 84.2 58.8 85.2] 131.6 89.1 76.0| 84.7] 146.5) 71.9) 57.4 60.9 
SE PO: Se 469.5| 471.5) 503.0) 421.2) 148.4) 353.5] 826 0) 559.9) 176.5| 450 2) 822.5) 394.5) 160.5) 308.0 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
Ee ROne ee Sapo eee 51.6 49.3 48.7 42.6 36.5 56.6 49.2 51.8 40.9 52.9 49.2} 522) 3.5 32.7 
SOUTH AMERICA 
IRE vin Kode bie Dees ea 2.7 4.9 6.7| 7.3 10.6 41 1.0 4.9 168 4.0 0.1 -| 
ASIA 
ee RANE. «odo a accasvens 6.8 6.3 8.6 6.8 3.5 9.4 15.5 4.3 5.0 9.8 10.9 3.4 4.5 8.4 
a RS EE eS 4.9 6.0 5.4 67 01 5.4 11.1 23] — 8.1 17.0) 3.4 0.6 6.3 
EE See ae 11.7 12.3 14.0 135 36 14 8 26 6 66) 50 179 27.9 65 34 14.7 
WORLD TOTAL............ me 570 580 620 535 210 470 970 665 245 580} 1 000 500 415 
{ 
NOTE : Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include NOTE : Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays énuméré 


estimates for these countries when data are missing; world totals 
represent estimates of total trade in oranges and tangerines. The 
countries shown accounted for about 96% of world exports and 93% 


of world imports in 1954. 


‘All citrus fruit. Starting with 1956, oranges and tangerines only. — 
‘All citrus fruit. — *Starting with 1955, the customs territory includes 


South West Africa. 


mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque le 
données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux représentent des évalua 
tions du commerce mondial. Pour 1954, le commerce des pay 
énumérés représentait environ 96% des exportations mondiales e 
93% des importations mondiales. 


Tous les agrumes. A partir de 1956, oranjes et mandarines seule- 
ment. — *Tous les agrumes. — *A partir de 1955, le territoire douanier 
comprend le Sud-Quest africain. 
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Table 11. - Lemons and limes : 
Trade by quarters, 1953-56 


Tableau 11. - Citrons et limes: 
Commerce par trimestre, 1953-56 














































































































1953 | 1954 | 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 
Country Z ”, bs Fetes 5 baie 
= Quarterly averages 
Pays —~ Vu-IX | X-XU } FM | IV-VE | WieIX | X-x Poe | IV-VEe| VIEEX | X-xU 
Moyennes trimestrielles 
seeccccccereesee Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques .....-..-- 6. 00e cece e eee e ecg ceecees 
EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE 
Se Oe Oe ee ae 42.9) 47.1 44.9 45.5 14.6} 53.5 49.7 55.8} 27.2) 47.0] 47.9) 51.4) 21.0) 61.9 
Phe kkicndtothudtsndbones 13.6 6.0) 7.1 er: Se 2.4) 11.4 7.7 6.9 6.8} 0.8 — acd 
MNT goto ncerecddupesreets 56 5| 53.1] $2.0) 49 5} = 209] ~— 56.3} ~— 52.1) 67.2) ~— 34.9] 53.9) 54.7} 52.2) 21.0] 63.0 
| | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
con cnrinnccanensecéa “4 0.6) 0.4) 1.0] 0.3 0.2 0.7 0.6 0.2 0 3| ‘2 a 
ER 5.4 88} 14.9) 169 12 9| cS ek ee SS 18.7} 28.3} 10.5) 10.1 
MD Biesiendeiscawansaweces 6 9.4 153) 17.44 139) 4.8) 11.9) 21.0) 20.3 8.1] 190) 295) 11.0) 10.5 
| 
SOUTH AMERICA | | 
| | 
ae stad 1.2) os; O14 1.4 _~ — —| 0.3) - | | 
| 
| | 
ASIA | 
| | | 
Mane oe bh thas 0.1 7 21 2.0 -- 3.3 5.7 0.2 —| 2.4 4.5} 0.1] —| 3.4 
TS en ste 1.7| 2.4 2.5 ; 0.4 6.0 3.0 1.2 0.2) 5.5 3.0} 0.8) 0.4! a 
Turkey......... 1.8 0.8 1.5 : =I 20 28 01, —| 30 #27) —|  - dc 
Seana ts ei 36 4.9 6 1| a 04 11.3 11:5 1.5 0.2} 10.9 10.2} 0.9} 0.4 
| | | 
WORLD TOTAL............ 75 75) 80) 75 40 80 80 100 60 80 90 90 35 95 
— ——_—_— — — 
a mm eed 
| — 
bic | 
IMPORTING | | 
COUNTRIES 
| 
EUROPE | 
NN te 2.5] 3.5 3.4) 3.5 2.3 2.9 44 3.9 2.4 3.1 4.1 4.0} 2.2 3.8 
Belgium-Luxembourg.......... 2.4| 2.5 2.6 25 20 24 30 25 34 2.7 2.8! 2.6) 2.0 2.6 
8 ES 1.1| 1.1| 4.3 1.1 1.0 1.0 1.2 1.3 1.0 1.2 1.3 1.4) 0.7 1.1 
EN CS RE re See 11.6) 11.4 128 11.6 9.0 9.2 122 15.6 12.3 11.1 4.3, 16.4 74 11.2 
Germany, Western............ 19.2} 21.1) 20.8) 21.3 19.1 16.6 21.6 24.6 21.3 15.6] 21.0) 27.5) 17.0 19.8 
IR wo. wlicdies ite Mane 1.1) 1.4 1.4) 1.3 1.4 1.3 1.7 <3 2 1.6 2 +8 1.0 1.3 
Sweden .......... ratinawniaia 1.1 1.2 1.1] 1.0 1.0 0.9 1.3 1.2 1.0 1.0 tm £3 0.7 0.9 
EE ers 3.3] 3.5 3.2 al 2.2 3.1 3.4 4.2 2.5 2.8 3.9 3.5 2.1 ne 
United Kingdom ............. 7.4} 7.3] 82 7.0 50 8.4 10.1 7.6 7.7 7.5 9.7; 6.5 4.8 7.0 
Pela ome Deer a Se 49.7| 53.0, 54.7) 52.3} 43.0 5.8] 586) 62.2} 51.5) 46.6) 56.8) 64.5) 37.9} 50.0 
| 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
a vee cc cee askeiscen cs 3.9] 3.5| 3.8 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 4.0 4.8 3.2 3.5 3.9 3.5 3.1 
BN CRIN i. cesescccsccascs 1.2| 0.3} 0.3 04) 06 0.1 0.2 0.6 0.5 0.1 0.2} 0.8} 0.6 0.1 
OME datnwer eriesderseaaoa 5.1 8| 41 3.9 4.2 3.4 3.3 4.6 5.3 3.3 sae S, 44 3.2 
| | 
| 
WORLD TOTAL............ 65| 70 75 75 60 60 80 85 70 65 80 95 55 70 
NOTE : Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include NOTE : Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays énumérés 


estimates for these countries when data are missing; world 
totals represent estimates of total trade. The countries shown 
accounted for about 91% of world exports and 81% of world 
imports in 1954 





mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les 
données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux représentent des évalua- 
tions du commerce mondial. Pour 1954, le commerce des pays 
énumérés représentait environ 91% des exportations mondiales et 
81% des importations mondiales. 





















































































































































































































































TRADE - COMMERCE - COMERCIO 43 
Table 12. - Coffee : Trade by quarters, 1953-56 Tableau 12. - Café : Commerce par trimestre, 1953-56 
5 
caus 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 1954 1955 | 1956 
Days Carey oo vierx | xox | oan | avewe | vinx} xen) ian | IV-VI | vurrx | X-XI 
Moyennes trimestrielles | | | 
EXPORTING ’ OS Pr ar Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques .........+.- 
COUNTRIES 
| | | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA } 
Sette GR i ccsdce ccvee->- 7 7.0 $.9 v.49 = 1.4 7.8 10.6 10.3 2.8) 4.7 10.4 3,2 °%3.7 . 
Dominican Republic............... 5.0 5.8 6.1 6.6 0.5 9.1 5.7 ae) 60S Be 11.7 5.1 2.3 7.3 
TD iv dwvdcdawepaeeo sevens 165 15.5 17.9 18.7 1.2 13.1 31.7 3.8; 3.1 11.2 30.3 20.2 2.4 22.0 
CE in antanncivieneescesua sas 14.1 13.0 14.5 15.5 1.5 a om 19.2 CAi Fa 13.4} *16.5 | *16.5 °7 5 *21.7 
_ ae enet eed 5.6 68 53 ab 3.7 30 7.6 2% 24 8.3 12.6 7.4 *2.8 hs 
Pawnee ecicmsnameeecesseua 6 « 18.3 17.2 20.9 18.5 6.3 11.9 31.2 31.5 9.2 11.8 33.1 21.6 82 11.4 
) ee Rdbten cn 47 4.3 5.7 _.--}] 3.0] 08 7.4) 7.0) 66] 1.8] 614] 66) 24 in 
DE Bee ncedektocs scat . 952 68.5 77.5| 76.2 17.6 2.9 | 113.4 | 101.1 | 34.5 64.5] 120.7| 79.7| 293| 75.0 
arcane —_——_—|—— ae vile MPs ha SE thle . —| bi 
SOUTH AMERICA | | 
as chewetensdereeeetsewsecstwd 233.4 163.8 205.4 252.1 118 9 217.4 132.7 | 178.7 | 238.8 271.5 | 262.2 | 245.7 | 244.4 *256.0 
CONSTI ois oc cco ciesccscocccecccces 99.5 86.3 88.0 75.8 764 69.5 70.3 75.4 94.0 | 112.4 87.0 81.8 955 *39.0 
BONES co ccccctccccecevtcss coves 4.5 $.3 5.7 +* 8.3 8.6 4.6 2.1 | 10.3 6.0 2.2 0.8 11.4 an 
PE, cocccesectcccvcccerees ‘ 11.1 6.5) 9.4) 5 8 \, 25 7.2 9.8 __ 9.8 | 6.6 14.6) 7-6) 6.4 45 *4.9 
aire ai ae Ra eR 3 ~ 348.5 | 261.9 | 308.5 | 338.6) 206.1 | 302.8 | 217.4 | 266.0 | 349.7 | 401.5 | 359.0 | 334.7 | 355.8 | 305.0 
ASIA | 
NOE v6.5. 6.c:< Sodoncuaetevecsee 8.0 a5 5.8 14.3 11.5 3.5 2.1 2.5 12.0 6.5 10.5 11.3 18.8 16.8 
Malaya-Singapore ..........--+-- 0.9 4.3 2.5 be __ 3.6 2.2 | _ ae 2.2 | 2.8 | 3.2 4.2 75° 8.8 8.7 
LR aE Be BES on irre > r | Te 8.3) 21.6] 15.1) 5.7 3.9| 47) 14.8| 9.7) 147| 188) 27.6| 25.5 
AFRICA 
CE eddie ene sdskesbeesceveses 17.9 11.0 14.5 21.0 7.5 14.8 13.4 6.5 | 42.5| 23.51 22.31 13.0 9.0 39.5 
DN MR sophie ccyapics <> sed 8.4 8.5 10.8 | 12.7 6.6] 13.0 8.6} 5.4] 20.7] 84] 8.7] 11.5] 19.5 11.3 
Ethiopia and Eritrea, Fed. of'.... 10.8 7.8 10.4 Le 41 2.6 8.8 16.1 11.1 $7 9.3 8.7 ‘ BS 
French Cameroons..............+-- 2.4 2.8 3.3 4.4 2.4 1.3 4.0 5.7 2.7 1.6 6.6 6.7 2.8 Pd 
French West Alrics. ..cccccsccccess 14.1 23.7 23.8 33.6 168 14.9 28.4 32.2 19.3 15.2 43.0 28.3 30.1 *33.1 
5h ww secs tesuctceecccsnese |» pe 4.9 6.7 0.5 1.6 5.4 5.5 1.4 7.3 12.2 5.1 1.7 8.0 
Madagascar Sates 9.0 10.4 11.9 13.1 88 15.4 6.2 4.8) 10.5 | 26.2] 10.2 6.5 | 13.1 22.8 
Tanganyika 3.9 4.9 4.7 55 3.5 5.1 6.6) 44] 271 68) #3 3.9 3.8 7.0 
UemER. ccccccccccccccscnseceses 9.1 8.8 18.9 15 7 67 65 23.1 _ 21.0 | 19.7 11.8 21.2 | 15.9 12.2 13.4 
| ES verre | 79.3| 80.6 | 103.4| 1217| 566| 75.2] 103.7 | 101.3 | 00.6 | 107.9] 1410| 996|1050| 140.0 
WORLD TOTAL.......... . 525 | 450 515 580 315 | 465 455 495 515 605 660 | 555 535 | 565 
| | 
IMPORTING | | 
COUNTRIES 
| 
EUROPE | 
Belgium-Luxembourg ........... 13.2) (0.7) 0:7) 62 8.3 6.5] 11.9] 9.8] 12.4] 12.7] 15.6] 15.0] 12.7 17.6 
Denmark.........0000e0cseeee ces 6.4 6.1 7.0 7.8 42 6.9 65, 681 eb ot 7.0184 7.5 80 
EE rt asendvcsewocetewsss ty sit 5.7 7.0 7.4 8.1 75 79 5.5 v2 7.9 8.7 6.5 7.9 85 9.7 
France ....+..-eeeeeeeeeeeececeees 40.9 42.2 44.8 45 6 352 39.3 454} 52.0] 37.2] 44.5] 45.6] 44.5] 43.5 48.7 
Germany, Western.......... . 19.6 25.8 29.9 33.7 246 29.3 25.0 | 28.6 | 29.1 37.1 27.5 | 33.4] 33.6 40.5 
Waly .-- es eeeeeeeeeeereeereeecee 16.7 17.4 18.1 18 9 14.9 18 6 17.5 | 18.0] 18.0] 18.8] 18.9| 17.7] 18.6 20.5 
Netherlands..........--..- 7.1 6.9 7.8 10 3 42 50 6.9 7.6 9.6 7.2 9.8 | 10.1 9.9 11.6 
Oe ieee See 4.6 4.3 5.3 55 3.4 4.7 4.5 6.4 3.5 6.9 5.5 5.8 5.6 5.2 
Portugal .............. 2.4 2.2 2.4 20 1.4 27 1.4). 364 23 2.5 3.6] 1.7] 0.9 2.0 
GOURD. bese vececees eccccoces = 1.2 1.6 2.3 23 2.3 1.0 1.9 3.2 2.1 1.9 4.0 2.4 0.8 "21 
Sweden ...-.-seeeseeeereess 12.8 | 12.0] 13.2 145 12.0 129] 12.3 | 12.8] 13.7] 14.2] 13.5 | 13.5] 95.9 15.9 
NES PE LE en 4.8 4.8 4.5 5.6 2.4 3.3 3.9 4.3 3.1 6.6 5.3 6.5 4.6 6.1 
United Kingdom ............. + 7.6 8.4 8.6 11.2 Bs 32 9.8 8.0 7.4 9.1} 12.3] 12.9 8.6 11.2 
| (RRO ae aay 443.0 | 149.4 | 163.0 "780.7 | 128.1 | 141.3 152.5 168.0 “153.8 | 178.3 | 175.9 | 179.5 | 169.9 199.1 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
BS Re, Ae ee ee 12.2 10.8 11.7 12.4 8.0 10.9 11.0 11.2 11.3 13.5 13.4 12.9 11.2 12.2 
United States .........-0++++- tees 315.3 256.1 294.6 318 6 150 5 251 1 269.9 _268.5— 265.8 374.2 387.20 287 8 | 329.9 269.7 
Teh voce cceveessossseernss - | 327.5 | 266.9 | 306.3 | 3310] 1585 | 2620) 280.9 | 279.7 | 277.1 | 387.7 | 400.6 | 3007 | 341.1 | 281.9 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Argentina. .........+++++. AEE A 7.4 8.5 7.0 7.2 13.3 7.8 3.7 5.7 9.0 9.8 6.1 7.6 9.0 6.1 
ASIA 
Malaya-Singapore hintaan 2.0 4.3 3.3 88 41 2.0 1.9 3.1 5.6 2.8 7.2 6.8 11.1 10.0 
WR esos cadececacvnewernss eues t.7 1.6 1.4 09 1.1 08 2.4 1.0 __ 0.5 | 1.8 1.4 09 0.9 *0.3 
A geen nrerray sore 32} S59) 42). Fal Sai te) Ss) Siy Gat 401 25) 77) Be 10.3 
AFRICA | 
PE Ace cence Stes verndee econ ers 5.0 5.2 5. 68 5.1 4.6 3.2 8.7 4.6 5.7 5.8 re 7.8 6.2 
TIRE, | 00: n'0 9. 0:6'019:0:6.6.0008000 0509-000 ee ee 0.9 1.2 0.7 1.4 0.8 0.9 1.1 0.9 4.2 1.4 1.2 *0.4 
_ SSIS Sarre ene er LF. 1.1 1.3 1.9 3.9 v2 1.3 1.5 2.0 0.5 2:7 1.3 1.7 1.9 
Union of South Africa*.......... . __ 2.8 2.6 2.7 2 8 . 1 8 23 2.1 2.4 3.1 3.2 2.5 2.6 3 3 ‘ _ 28 
FO Sine diceeeciucossesss ee i 10.5 10.0 10.5 T2.7 87 | 9.8 _ 7.4 By ‘ 10.8 10.3 127 128 140 11 
WORE TOTAL: 6. cciscccceecsts 510 455 510 565 325 465 490 480 615 630 530 570 530 
NOTE : Figures include hulled and unhulled coffee but exclude roasted NOTE : Les chiffres comprennent le café en parche et déparché; ils ne 
and ground coffee, coffee substitutes, and extracts or prepara- comprennent pas le café torréfié et moulu, les succédanés, les extraits 
tions. Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but ni les préparations, Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seu- 
include estimates for these countries when data are missing ; lement aux pays énumérés mais comprennent des estimations pour 
world totals represent estimates of total trade in coffee. The ces pays lorsque les données font défaut; les totaux mondiaux 
countries shown accounted for about 94% of world exports and représentent des évaluations du commerce mondial. En 1954, le 
96% of world imports in 1954. commerce des pays énumérés représentait environ 94% des ex- 
portations et 96% des importations totales. 
Years and quarters ending the ninth day of the last month of the period. 4Années et trimestres finissant le neuviéme jour du dernier mois de 
= *Starting with 1955, the customs territory includes South West la période. — *A partir de 1955, le territoire douanier comprend le 
Africa. Sud-Ouest africain. 
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Table 13. - Tea: Trade by quarters, 1953-56 


Tableau 13. - Thé: Commerce par trimestre, 1953-56 





Country 


1953 1954 | 1955 





Quarterly averages 


Moyennes trimestrielles 


1956 


1954 


Vix; X-Xil 


1955 


1956 





Iv-VI Vil-IX 


a 


[xn 


1-1 | IV-VI | var | X-Xil 





EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


EUROPE 
United Kingdom’. 


ASIA 


scr: sore ae 


PED ascécc0-vriveatssesesvees 

Malaya-Singapore® . 

Pakistan 
WD thet sevceeawecns 


AFRICA 
NN iis tian wena nt Rae 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland, Fed. of* 
Tanganyika ....... biciee 
Uganda ....... 

ae 


WORLD TOTAL. 


IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


EUROPE 


Germany, Western 
ireland, Rep. of 
POSEROTERRED cc ccccecsccceccers 
United Kingdom 


Total 


N. and CENT. AMERICA 


NEE dn duicccsdvtdnvdvvosenee 


Ueland Seabee... cccccccccecees 
Total .. 


ASIA 


Arabian States. 
Hong Kong 
NE Ae Ce a 
ESS) ae 
Malaya-Singapore .. 
Sa 


AFRICA 


EN hina cddaneaiedeweaseee 
NS dic cenpndadnsondnae ame 
Morocco (former French zone) 
Sudan intbasade 


ME nddestpancessdncensdons : 


OCEANIA 


ED ddvin ceuegentechoceews 
New Zealand 


Total 


WORLD TOTAL 














Thousand metric 








tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques 




























































































| | 
| | | 
| | 
on oe | 
4.1 3.6] 3.7 3.6] 2.1 1.9] 4.7 2.5 | 4.3 3.4 4.3 2.8 2.6 4.6 
| | 
38.0| 41.0) 41.1 | 40.7] 46.6| 33.4] 38.1 38.4 | 44.3| 43.6] 40.8) 38.5| 46.1 37.5 
2.6) 3.8) 1.9 2.71 429 4.8] 0.5) 1.4 3.6 2.3 0.9 2.6 3.0 4.2 
56.8| 51.0] 41.4 59.4] 60.7| 80.5] 45.4 | 17.8| 53.8] 43.6] 63.2] 40.1| 58.0 76.5 
7.2| 100| 7.2| 86] 88] 12.1] 7.0 5.3 7.1 9.6 a 9.5 7.8 10.0 
0.6 oo| @€41 831 61 23 eas 0.4 bis hts 0.2 0.1 ts 
23). $2) Be 258 69 6.9] 1.8] 1.6 6.5 4.6 2.6 1.8 2.8 3.0 
0.6 S31 +9 1.5] 2.5 05 26) 6.2 2.2 1.3 1.3 1.4 1.4 2.0 
3.0/ 27] 45) 25] 3.9] 5.3] 1.7 09} 14.5] 1.8 1.4 1.8 24 43 
111.5 | 115.7 | 99.5| 1180| 1326| 147.6| 100.6 [ 66.6| 119.4| 411.8| 117.4| 959| 1216| 137.5 
| 
| 
0.7 191 +3] e201 02 m5 tm 1.9 1.0 1.5 2.0 1.9 1.6 1.6 
1.5} 14.9] 1.9 2.3] 04 1.5] 3.7 2.1 0.5 1.4 4.2 2.5 0.7 1.7 
03) 04); 04) OS} 03 0.3| 05 0.6 0.3 0.3 0.6 0.8 0.3 0.3 
0.3! 05! 06) 06] 05 07] 0.7 0.6 0.4 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.5 0.6 
2.8|  40|  4.4|  52| 2.3 39| 64 5.2 2.2 3.8 7.4 5.9 3.4 4.2 
a a mR EA. Bas] 
125 130| 125 145 | 145 165 | 130 85 145 135 145 120 145 165 
| 
: ee SESS: ——|—__j—_' —— 
0.9 | 1.2} +4] 5] 4.4 31-43 “3 1.3 1.7 1.4 1.6 1.4 1.7 
1.8 2.9} 3.0 1.5] 2.4 3.5] 4.1 3.0 0.6 4.2 3.4 0.8 es 1.8 
2.0 | 2.1 1.9 26] 1.9 231 2.9 1.5 2.3 1.9 2.2 2.5 2.4 3.2 
55.9| 61.5| 566| 58.1] 61.7| 74.3] 80.2| 38.0| 45.5| 62.8] 58.2| 64.4] 54.5 55.5 
60.6 | 67.7| 62.9| 637] 67.1| 81.4] 87.7| 43.7| 49.7| 70.6) 65.2| 69.3] 58.3 62.2 
| 
| 
52} 5.1| 48 52] 44 4.6] 4.3 5.8 4b “a7 4.2 6.5 4.4 5.8 
12.2| 13.0) 11.9] 14.3] 84] 10.1] 16.3 9.2| 11.3] 10.9] 128] 14.1] 11.2 10.3 
“7.4| 18.17| 16.7) 165) 128| 1%7| 20.6| 15.0| 15.7| 15.6) 17.0| 17.6| 15.6 16.4 
| 
1.6/ 9.3] 1.8) 4.7] 941.3] 4.6] 1.6] 41.4] 91.7] 92.7] 94.7] 4.3] 18 "1.9 
1.5 1.6| 1.9 1.9] 1.8 2.31 1.7 1.7 2.4 1.7 1.0 1.5 1.8 2.3 
0.7} O07] 2.1 on ae 0.8] 2.1 2.6 1.4 2.5 3.3 i 1.6 1.6 
3.0} 3.2] 4.4 3.1 4.4] 3.0 3.3 5.0 5.2 45 3.7 4.0 ee 
10] 28] 25] 18] 32] 34] 3.9] 1.8 Sar Gar $2 1.8 1.9 2.2 
7.8|  9.6| 12.4| 19.4] 10.1| 12.39] #2.3| 10.6| 13.8| 13.3] 11.7| 10.0| 11.9 13.0 
Wa i =) © 16-5 | | EF 
0.9 1.0 0.9 1.0] 0.7 14] 0.8 0.7 1.2 1.4 1.1 0.9 0.9 1.2 
5.0 4.1 4.3 3.5) 4.6 4.0} 3.2 4.0 5.0 5.0 4.3 4.3 73 2.4 
S61 oa 3.6 oot ae oT 36 2.9 1.5 2.4 4.8 3.3 2.7 ‘ie 
1a) 2491 2 1.2] 3.0 1.8] 0.7 1.3 3.2 2.1 1.0 0.1 2.5 1.3 
_29| 3.4] 2.7 3.5] 3.6 3.5] 2.3 2.4 2.7 3.6 2.9 2.8 3.3 5.2 
43.5| 13.6| 193.3| 42.5| 144| t4| 14.6| 11.0| 13.6| 14.2] 1414| 11.4| 12.6 12.0 
| 
6.9 7.0; 61, 64] 98 5.1] 8.9 5.8 2.7 7.4 5.2 5.9 7.9 5.5 
1.7] 4.7 1.5 ok 20 1.7] 2.0 1.3] 0.7 1.9 2.0 1.9 7 ite 
8.6| 8.7 | 7.8| 11.8 68] 00.9| 7.1| 3.4| 9.0 7.2 7.8 9.6 7.0 
15 | 125| 120 120} 125 140] 155 95 100 130 120 125 115 120 









































NOTE : Figures include green and black tea, but exclude maté, tea sub- 


stitutes, and tea waste. Continental totals refer only to the coun- 
tries listed but include estimates for these countries when data are 
missing ; world totals represent estimates of total trade in tea. The 


countries shown accounted for about 


93% of world imports in 1954. 


*Re-exports only 
Federation of Rhodesia 


— "includes 
and Nyasaland 
Southern Rhodesia were net importers of tea 


re-exports 


Before then, 


the customs territory includes South West Africa. 


— "Starting with 
Northern and 
— *Starting with 1955, 


1954, 


94% of world exports and 


4Réexportations 


NOTE : Les chiffres comprennent le thé vert et le thé noir mais non le 


maté et autres succédanés ni les déchets, Les totaux continentaux 
se rapportent seulement aux pays énumérés mais comprennent des 
estimations pour ces pays lorsque les données font défaut ; les totaux 
mondiaux représentent des évaluations du commerce mondial de 


thé. Pour 1954 


le commerce des pays énumérés 


représentait 


environ 94% des exportations mondiales et 93% des importa- 


tions mondiales. 


seulement. — *Y 


compris les réexportations. — 


*A partir de 1954, Fédération de Rhodésie et Nyassaland. Auparavant, 
la Rhodésie du Nord et la Rhodésie du Sud étaient importatrices nettes 
de thé. — *A partir de 1955, le territoire douanier comprend le Sud- 
Quest africain. 
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Table 14. - Cacao beans: 
Trade by quarters, 1953-56 


Tableau 14. - Féves de cacao: 
Commerce par trimestre, 1953-56 



































































































































1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 1954 1955 1956 
Country ent “ wacbile = 8 ie aoe 
ae Quarterly averages | | 
. — VileIx | X-xU | tet | aVveVE | Wied | x-xME | Pet | IVeVE | VieIX | X-xt 
Moyennes trimestrielles | | | 
Tae © SOT Fe ET ee eT Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques............ 00. 06--0cceee 
EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
j | | 
EUROPE | 
United Kingdom?. .......... 2.0 7 1.8/ 2.0 1.5 1.7 0.8 | 2.0 18; 25] 27] 2.0 1.7 1.8 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | | | 
ee MOTE OP aROee Or Oe a7 2.3 2.4 1.5 1.9 4.0 1.8) 1.6 1.1 5.0} 1.5] 1.7] 90.6 *2.4 
Dominican Republic......... 6.2 5.1 5.6 4.4 3.7 3.1 6.0| 11.5 3.6 1.4] 3.0] 7.6 4.5 24 
Trinidad and Tobago*........ 2.5 2.0 1.9 2.5 0.8 1.7 3.8 2.3 0.9 O51) “48:) 34 1.4 1.1 
United States? ...........0. £3) S23) 33) 33). 48) 08 4.9! 3.2 2.2] 25] 3.7| 1.9 1.2 1.7 
VOD So nivovesocsvieeseos. 4.6| 13.6) 13.1/ 10.5] 10.9) 126] 16 18.6 7.8) 9.4) 12.5) 14.3] 7.7 7.6 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Sn, EES ee AP DE 27.2} 30.2} 30.5 .--| 66.5| 32.3] 20.8 6.6| 38.2] 56.3] 29.0] 10.4] 48.3 5 
OR 5.6 7.6 6.1 7.3 8.2 9.7 3.9 9.6 6.4 4.5] 3.6] 12.1 7.8 *5.7 
WHEE nesccscerpisante 4.3 4.1 4.0 Ry 29) 3.2 6.2| 5.8 2.4] 1.6] 42] 7.1 4.9 es 
DEP coserccsevecsenecsees 37.1| 41.9 | 40.6 77.6| 45.2) 30.9| 22.0| 47.0) 62.4) 368) 296| 61.0) 
AFRICA 
Belgian Congo ...........+- 0.6 0.7 0.8 1.0 0.6 0.7 0.9 0.8 0.9 0.8] 1.0] 1.0 1.4 1.0 
French Cameroons.......... 15.1] 12.5] 13.9] 11.5 S25 691 Way 6.1} 16.2] 17.9] 11.2 1.8 15.1 
French Togoland............ 1.9 3.1 3.3 1.1 1.6 4.0 8.1 2.2 2.0 0.8 2.$ 0.6 0.5 1.0 
French West Africa ........ 17.9| 13.2] 18.8] 19.0 4.0) 136] 37.6] 11.6} 10.0] 15.9] 26.7] 21.1 7.4 22.8 
Ghana (Gold Coast) ........ 60.1} 54.4] 52.3] 60.4] 17.2] 57.3] 78.1] 50.4] 34.1] 46.6] 92.9] 66.9] 28.1] %53.7 
eax eb arannehcennes 26.6} 25.0] 22.4] 29.8 6.5) 25.2] 31.5] 20.4 8.1] 29.8] 40.3] 32.4] 13.2 33.2 
S&io Tomé and Principe ..... 2.7 1.8 1.4 ty 1.5 1.8 1.3 1.3 1.6 151 42) 25 te sa 
Wi scecven csi tentcceie 124.9 | 110.7 | 112.9 | 124.3] 346] 118.3] 180.7| 96.8| 62.8| 111.6 | 180.5| 135.8| 53.0] 128.0 
WORLD TOTAL........... 190 180 175 190 135 190 235 145 125 195 | 240| 190 130 | 200 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE 
DD cis cen dobos onde a 12 1.7 1.8 2.4 1.8 1.7 2.0 1.9 1.6 tO) 284° 223 1.7 3.0 
Belgium-Luxembourg........ 2.1 2.2 2.2 2.8 1.7 2.4 2.7 1.8 2.2 224 221308 2.1 3.4 
eRe Ss Rat a ae 12.0] 12.7] 10.8] 128] 11.0] 12.7] 11.3] 10.9 8.3| 12.6] 13.0] 13.8] 10.2 14.3 
Germany, Western........+. 18.4; 18.6] 18.2] 246.7] 204| 16.7] 14.8] 14.4] 18.9] 24.8] 21.4] 22.7] 23.3 31.5 
i ie RE RS 9 PG 4.3 4.6 4.7 5.6 4.6 4.6 4.3 4.5 4.1 5.9} 5.4] 5.8 5.1 6.3 
NED vs ccprcsencenee 16.6| 12.9] 148] 16.8] 10.14} 10.9] 17.3] 14.2] 13.1] 14.6] 17.5] 187] 14.9 16.3 
MIG exe hvtep ened holds aad 2.6 4.0 3.8 — 1.0 5.0 5.5 4.0 1.5 64). 68) > 59 2.4 oe 
NS ce cclebiet oncenasan és 1.6 1.7 1.5 2.0 1.2 1.4 2.3 2.0 0.7 1.2] 2.4] 2.0 1.5 2.1 
ee SS ES Re 2.1 2.1 3.3 2.7 1.7 1.6 6.3 3.6 1.6 25 S31 37 1.4 1.8 
United Kingdom...........+ 31.5| 34.9] 33.3] 19.9] 13.1 | 29.1] 59.3] 27.0] 14.2] 32.8] 348] 19.0] 109 15.0 
WES ive ckdideos echoes 92.9| 95.4| 94.9| 93.8) 66.6) 858) 125.8| 84.3) 66.2| 104.0] 108.4) 96.3) 73.5 97.0 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
ME ctewetperonceken<e 3.7 3.4 3.1 3.2 3.4 3.9 3.5 4.8 4.7 2.6] 2.4] 4.5 44 1.5 
United States ..........+++- 64.1} 58.5| 56.7] 63.4] 451] 56.9] 67.8] 53.8] 49.9] 55.4] 86.6] 73.5] 48.7] 44.9 
FO occ cccsevccoeseseeos 67.8 | 61.9| 59.8| 66.6| 47.2| 608] 71.3] 58.6| 51.6] 58.0} 89.0] 780] 53.1 46.4 
SOUTH AMERICA 
OE ee 2.0 2.4 1.5 *3.8| *2.6 2.0 0.2 1.5 341 4.3) ts 1.8 
MIN A cots cssocsnrrans 2.4 1.9 2.6 1.0 1.9] 1.5 1.9 3.8 3.5) 27) 39 2.5 
Ms corsa eenaneotas arte 41| 4.0 a7| ...| 48 5 3.5 2.4 5.3 5.6] 34] 45| 4.3 
| 
ASIA | 
ee ee ee er 1.3| 0.6 0.8 1.0 0.7 0.4 0.7 0.7 1.4 0.3] 0.6] 1.2 0.6 1.5 
AFRICA 
Union of South Africa® . 0.8 | 1.0 | 0.7 0.8 1.4 0.2 1.5 1.3 0.1 0.4] 2.3] 0.5 0.4 0.1 
OCEANIA 
 iconibiasag ermine 1.7] 24] 24] 26] 2.2 0.4 0.5 6.5 0.7| 06] 29] 3.9 3.8 0.7 
WORLD TOTAL......... _ 180; 175 | 170 180 130 165 215 160 130 180} 215 | 195 145 160 






































NOTE : Data exclude crushed or ground cacao when reported separately. 
Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include 
estimates for these countries when data are missing ; world totals 
represent estimates of total trade in cacao. The countries shown 


accounted for about 93% of world exports and imports 


in 1954. 


1Re-exports. — "Excluding transshipments from Venezuela. — *Starting 
with 1955, the customs territory includes South West Africa. 


NOTE : Les données ne comprennent pas le cacao pilé ou en poudre 
lorsqu’il en est fait rapport séparément. Les totaux continen- 
taux se rapportent seulement aux pays énumérés mais com- 
prennent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les données 
font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux sont des estimations du com- 
merce mondial. En 1954, le commerce des pays énumérés re- 
présentait environ 93% des exportations et des importations 
mondiales. 


41Réexportations. — *Non compris les transbordements de cacao en 
provenance du Venezuela. — *A partir de 1955, le territoire douanier 
comprend le Sud-Quest africain. 
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Table 16A. - Price series of international significance 


PRICES - PRIX - PRECIOS 


1954-57 


U.S. cents per kilogram - Cents E.-U. par kilogramme 
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Tableau 16A. - Série de prix d’intérét international 
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4005 T 
Tea auction price (thé prix aux enchéres), Calcutta ae 7 ond 
300- =o 
Coffee , Brazilian (café brésilien), New York < 
a Woo! (lorne),64's, Dominion,U K - 
— i - all 
200-+-— + . —| coasee=s, — 
wy *e 00 ar ee —* - 
.* ono? 0! IX wr \ 
Wool (laine), 50's, Dominion U K J —_ 
150-4- + 
5 a 7 v 
,Accro New York ——_ —_—— NN | 
Cotton, Egyptian, Karnak FG .c1f Liverpool 
100. 
80 
60 £ t 
Cotton, U.S.,M 15/16", c.f. Liverpool 
Suger (sucre), ,contract No 4 | 
40- ute Pakiston, c &f Dundee — 
4 
r rs - 
~~ AN a \ yu / 
~ 
“? Wey Sa 
20. edited | 
J 1954 J 1955 J 1956 J 1957 D 
NOTE: Please refer to price series in Table 22B for complete specifica- NOTE : Prié@re de se reporter au Tableau 22B pour les spécifications com- 


tions and for quotations of recent months in original currencies. 
The price of tea, as charted above, includes export tax. Prices 
for beef and bacon were fixed through June 1954, and those for 
butter and cheese through April 1954. 


plétes et les prix des derniers mois dans les monnaies originales 


Le prix du thé, tel qu'indiqué ci-dessus, comprend les droits a 
"exportation. Les prix du boeuf et du bacon étaient fixés jusqu’a 


fin ivin 1954, ceux du beurre et du fromage jusqu’a fin avril 1954. 
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Table 16B. - Price series of international significance Tableau 168. - Série de prix d’intérét international 





2 oe Currency 
Gone Dewreaen Sak atade 1956 1957 








Produits : Spécificacions Monnaie 


| | | | 
| : 
Peeper Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March | April 


| 

| | 
| | 
| | 














| 

| 

AGRICULTURAL 

PRODUCTS | | | 
Wheat 
Australian, c.i.f. European [é.s.d./ | | 

a a aaa long ton | 27/11/3| 27/17/0 

Argentine, up-river, c.i.f. |£.s.d./ | 

European ports........ long ton 27/19 /2| 29/2/7 | 28/15/8 

Canada : No. 1 Northern, | 





27 /19/4| 27/18/0| 28/3/9 | 28/8/2 | 28/13/6| 29/15/0) 31/5/0 | 30/12/0) 29/10/0) 27/6/3 27/3 /0 
| 29/15 /0 _ — | 29/0/0 | 30/4/8 | 30/6/10) 29/19/0) 28/0/0 | 26/5/8 | 26/2/9 
basis in store Fort } | 


William- Port Arthur, |Can. $/ | | 

export price, Class Ii . |60 Ib. 1.75 1.75} 1.75 1.74 | 1.73 1.72 1.72 1.70 1.69 1.69 1.69 1.68 1.67 
U.S. : No. 2 Hard Winter, |U.S.3$/ | | 

cash price, Kansas City |60 Ib. 201 2.08 2.10 2.09 | 2.19 2.28 2.3 2.3% 2.34 2.36 2.34 2.34 2.30 





| | 

| | | 
| | 
| | | 





Rye 

Canada: No. 2 Canada | | 
Western, basis in store j 

Fort William - Port 

| 

| 

! 





| 
| | | | 
Arthur, casch price, |Can.$ : | 


a 56 Ib. 1.31) 1.22 1.27 1.32 1.36 | 1.35 1.26 1.29 1.18 1.14 1.08 


| 
vee 
| 





Barley 
Canadian No. 2, feed, c.i.f. |f.s.d./ 
European ports (via St. |long ton | 27/13/2) 27/13/2| 25/3/2 
Lawrence/Atlantic), 
iraqi, c.i.f. European ports |fé.s.d./ | 
metric ton| 24/8/2 | 24/9/0 


25 /2/7 | 25 12/8) 25 /13/8 25/16 /1) 29/3/0 | 29/2/11] 26/5/9 | 24/18/8 23 /17 4 22/3 /6 





| 
23/1/3 22/14 /9| 22/18 /2| 22/17 /6| 22/15/3) 24/2/10) 25/1/3 | 24/11/0| 23/2/6 | 21/6/3 | 19/9/0 
Oats | | 
Canada: No. 2, Canada } 
Western, basis in store | 
| 
| 























Fort William - Port | | 
Arthur, Wheat Board [Can $/ | 
eS Pees 34 Ib. 0.88; 089; O87; 0O85/ 0.86 0.87 0.87 0.86 0.82 0.83 0.80 0.77 0.76 
Maize | } 
Argentine, c.i.f. European |/.s.d./ 
SRP -atieeehete? . long ton | 29/5/0 | 30/16/6| 29/5/11] 29/4/0 | 29/18/2| 28/10/8| 27/3/6 | 30/0/8 |31/0/0 | 30/19/8 _ — | 26/0/0 
U.S. No. 2, yellow, c.i.f. |£.s.d./ 
European ports........ |long ton | 29/3/2 | 29/15/2| 28/17/2| 29/10/3| 29/4/10) 27/17/2| 26/14/0) 28/10/4) 29/1/7 | 27/14/7| 26/5/2 |25/10/11| 24/15 /0 
Sorghum 
U.S. Milo No. 2, .i.f. |U.S.$/ | 
German North Sea ports |metricton| 63.90 | 62.20] 58.30] 59.70| 60.40/ 60.80| 62.80| 68.50/| 70.90] 68.50] 65.30] 61.80 | 56.00 
Rice’ 
Thailand : White rice, 25- | | 
28% broken, govern- | | | 
ment standard, f.o.b. |£.s.d./ | 
Ganghek .. .vcccccecess metric ton| 46/10/0| 47/0/0 | 48/0/0 | 49/0/0 | 48/0/0 | 41/0/0 | 40/0/0 | 37/0/0 | 37/10/0} 38/0/0 | 38/10/0) 39/5/0 | 39/0/0 
U.S. : Zenith, U.S. No. 2, |U.S. $/ 
milled, New Orleans. . |100 Ib. 8.70 8.75 8.40 8.45 8.35 8.45 8.55 8.50 8.50 8.60 8.90 8.95 8.90 
| } | 
Sugar | } 





| | 
Cuba : F.o.b. export price | | | 
to destinations other | } 
than the U.S. (No. 4 } 


3.36 3.36 3.40 3.91 4.77 5.79| 5.81 6.17 6.46 
































ES OE U.S.c/Ib. 3.31 | 3.36] 3.24| 3.26 | 
U.S. : Raw, 96°, c.i.f. New | | | } 
re sr ...+ |U.S.e/Ib 5.52 5.54) 5.51 5.61) 5.61 5.59 5.80 5.84) 5.87 5.86 5.60 5.68 5.64 
| | | | 
Potatoes | } | 
Germany : New crop, Ital- | | j | | | 
ian, beste quality, Mu-~ |Marks/ | | | } | | 
RS cas snasgtsas cues 100 kg. | 109 a3 | 46 | } — | | | | 82 48 
| | | 
Onions | | | 
U.K.: London, first quality | | | } | | 
From Netherlands ..... |Sh/d/ _ | - | 3 16/0 | 15/0 | 12/7 | 16/10 | 17/3 | 19/7 | 14/0 | 10/9 | 23/6 
From Egypt........... |56-Ib. sack] 17/10 | 22/9 | 17/0 | 17/0 | 2072 | — | -| = | : a 
| | | | | 
Tomatoes | 
U.K. : Canary Islands, firse } } | 
quality, London ...... Sh/d/ Ib. 1/7 1/11 0/8 | =i - | -- 1/2 | 1/2 1/2 1/2 | 1/5 1/3 | 1/2 
| | | 
Bananas’ | | | | | | 
France: French Guinea, |F. francs/ | } | 
f.o.r. French ports .. [kg. 112 111 | «(123 | 94 St 8 133 114 | 9 101 110 124 130 
Germany : Ecuador, import |Marks/ | | | 
price, Hamburg . |metricton| 804 866 | 862 | 806 738 571 570 556 | 588 612 769 747 744 
—— - f seasteal | | | | 
ermany : Auction price, |Marks | } 
enters : si 35-kg.case| 36.00 | | | -| 37.35 | 32.18 | 27.52 |° 29.98 | 30.29) 20.60 
Sp nish navels ... . |Marks/ | } | | | | 
South african navels .... |34-kg.case — | — | 25.50] 24.06 | 28.92) 28.38 33.14 | 35.90 - - 
U.K. : Auction price, Lon- |Sh/d/ } } | | 
don: 39-kg.case| 50/2 65/4 | — | — - — — | — | 60/3 56/10 | 50/7 47/2 42/11 
Israeli Shamouti......... |Sh/d/ | | | 
South African Outspan . |30-kg.case — | 59/3 | 46/0 | 39/10 | 39/4 43/8 55/7 | 53/7 43/3 — _ _ 
i { | 














For notes, see end of table. Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau 
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PRICES - PRIX - PRECIOS 
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Prices series of international significance Tableau 16B. - Série de prix d’intérét international (suite) 
(continued) 
Com nol : maperoeee ee sn 1956 1957 ; 
Produits : Spécificecions pager April | May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec ban | Feb. | March April 
—~ ! u 
| | l l l 
Grapefruit | | | | 
U.K. : auction price Lon- | | 
BNI ci, sanss Sh/d/ 57/10 53/4 rs sn me | 51/2 | 48/5 | 42/5 | 52/8 | 64/7 | 54/3 | 68/11 
South African .......... 40-kg.case — 53/9 59/5 44/6 44/2 39/10 | 41/9 oa” - — — _— 
Lemons | | 
Germany : Sicilian, first Marks/ | | 
= ge epes ~ dans 31.98 | 30.70) 29.81 | 27.62| 30.16| 41.58 | 42.29] 31.57| 27.79] 26.03 | 49.09] 21.53] 22.91 
ee , ; | 
ermany : Italian dessert, |Marks/ i 
best quality, Munich... [100 kg. 72 87 85 106 73 59 59 59 60 58 62 64 64 
Raisins 
U.K. : Australian Sultanas, |Sh/d/ | 
3-Crown, ex wharf ... [112 Ib. —|122/0 |126/10 |133/6 - —| - | . Be aes 
“Tue 112 ib 126/6 /124/9 |130/0 is — | _ — |107/8 |107/0 107/1 {10/0 ‘081 109/0 
Dates : | | 
"La Werte. U.S.0./ Ib.| 15.50} 15.50] 15.50] 14.75| 14.40| 14.62| 14.50 15.25 | 15.75 | 16.00] 16.00] 15.75] 15.50 
Soybeans ‘ 
py ED ae —  e 46 /10 /0}42/15 /10| 38/13 /2| 37/13/9| 38/15/6| 42/8/9| 42/13/9 43/5 /0 42/0/0|40/11/11) | 40/0/0 
Groundnuts ' 
"ie. an 84/7 /6 81 /16/8| 78/13 /4| 73/0/0| 68/12/0| 70/7/6| 73/18/0| 86/11/3| 95/0/0] 93/0/0| 87/13/4) 74/15/0| 75/0/0 
Linseed | 
Canadian No. 41, bulk, 
rane _— oo 69/9/4| 68/16/S| 60/11/3| 59/5/8| 62/0/0| 59/5/8| 56/0/6| 58/8/2| 61/1/3| 60/0/6| 57/5/7/S4/15/0 |s0/16/10 
Copra | 
ge lle ana “ite 188.62| 195.70] 175.12| 169.50] 174.00 177.75| 177.10| 185.62| 186.00 102.70 178.50| 175.00] 175.00 
Olive oif bia | 
"eae yg aeey on 401 (5/0! 414/0/0| 396/50] 385 ‘0/0 37007352100 350 /0/0| 350/0/0| 360/0/0'312/10/0| 304/7/6|292/10/0|287 /10/0 
Soybean oil ae | | 
“ale Edteele tone. “Tel wel as 354 327 308 | 295 318 34h 370 369 | 349 | 337| 318 
Groundnut oil | 
British West African,3-6% 
aA reppin 9 145 /17/6 165 /6/0|134 15/0 4130/0 /0|127 /20/0| 123/0/0| 124/2/0|148/15 /0| 167/6/8 164 /4 /0|148/13 4) 142/0/0| 130/0/0 
Linseed oil 
get — ioe tee 132/15/0, 134/6/0 wine 4110/5 /0|111 /12/0| 110/0/0| 109/0/0| 109/0/0| 129 /0/0|125/12/0 105 0/0}108 11/3] 102/3/9 
Coconut oil , ; ; | | 
ee Odes . 95/10/0' 98/14/0| 92/2/6| 88/15/0| 88/19/0| 89/5/0| 89/9/0| 95/6/3| 96/17/6) 94/17/0 93/17 /6) 93 /0/0| 92/10/0 
Palm oil | | | | 
"ate og | “if 9910/0) 98/0 /0 93/15 /0 4 /0/0 100 /0 0 97 1216 97/0 /0| 96 /12/6 
Groundnut cake | | | | | 
org Ss £.s.d./ | | | 
CNG gon sautptowent long ton 39/9/01 39/1 0 38 /12/6| 38/17 /6| 39/13/0| 40/S/0| 40/0/0} 41 /0/0| 4118/4) 41 /16/0) 38/15/0) 37 /4,/4] 36/17/6 
Cottonseed meal | | | 
U.S., expeller, 45% prote- 
ae a a. 29/16 /2, 30/9 /0| 29/18 /2| 29/12/6| 31/12/0| 32/0/0| 32/4/0| 33/7/9| 34/0/6] 33/13/6| 31/1/8| 29/10/0 
Coffee 
France: Ivory Coast Ro- } 
ae Sees ad 27a! 286| «290, -~S«s(297| (306 317 310| 306} «= 314] «= «303} «= 300] —S 319 328 
U Ne b, saee Hoe York. U.S.c./Ib. 55.00 56.80] 58.71! 59.10] 60.00] 60.90) 60.30} 60.35] 60.30} 60.63) 60.45] 59.65) 59.38 
— qua ter ton U.s.c./ib. | 67.45} 70.80] 76 “ 78.15| 80.45] 81.08} 78.28) 74.70} 70.30] 72.40, 70.64, 68.14] 65.45 
_ ee London |sh/d/ re 214/9| 220/0/ 228/9| 233/4| 228/2| 2114/2) 216/5| 212/11] 1989/2} 185/0| 182/6| *199/7 
"Sie ee U.S.c./Ib. 25.81 26.2; 27.2| 28.6 28/3} 28.0} 26.3; 27.2) 26.6| 23.7} 22.7] 22.5] 25.5 
us: rt en U.S.¢./ Ib. 23.5 24.4] 25.7) 7.1] 26.6 25.8] 24.3] 28.2 25.0} 22.5) 22.1, 2.9] 26.5 
Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau 


For notes, see end of table. 
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Table 16B. - Price 


series of 


(continued) 


international 


PRICES - PRIX - PRECIOS 


significance 


Tableau 16B. - Série de prix d’intérét international (suite 





Commodity : Description 
of series 


Produits : Spécifications 


Tea 
Ceylon : For export, high 
grown, auction price’, 
Cs os ccKsabews 
india: For export, leaf, 
auction price’, Calcutta 


Wine 
France : Algerian, li® alco- 
i SOMES. 654446 806% 


Pepper 
U.S. : Black, Malabar, spot 
Py COO & ov0tbe%ens 

Tobacco 
S. and N.W. Rhodesia: 
Flue-cured auction price 
U.S. : Flue-cured, auction 
es 


Cotton 
U.K. : 
Middling 
Liverpool 
U.K. : Egyptian, 
fully good, c.i.f. 
pool 


Texas 
c.if. 


American, 
15/16”, 

ptian, Karnak 
Liver- 


Flax 
Belgian, medium, water- 
retted, c.i.f. United King- 
Ge GONE: 3 6.6<erns as 
Jute 
U.K. : 
firsts, c. 


Raw, Pakistan, mill 
& f. Dundee.. 


Sisal 
U.K. : British East African, 
No. 1, c.i.f. London... 


Wool 
U.K. : 64's, Dominion, 
clean, cost delivered in 
NO Tide ccsccvecaene 
U.K. : 50's, Dominion, 
clean, cost delivered in 


U.S. : Buenos Aires, greasy 
5/6's, clean basis, in 
bond, Boston.. ...... 


Silk 
U.S. : Japanese, raw, 20/22 
denier, grade 2A, New 
, | error 
Rayon‘ 
Italy : Viscose filament 
120/28 denier, Milan.. 
Japan: Viscose filament, 
for export, ex mill.... 
Staple fiber, bright, 1% 
denier, 1*/, inch staple, 
C0 Git accuses nwitwis 


Rubber 
Singapore: No. 1 
Cad. Beles... i202 
U.S. : Synthetic, S-type, 
cold, wholesale price.. 


RSS, 


Beef 
U.K. : Argentine, hind- 
quarters, chilled, Smith- 
field Market, London.. 
Australian, hindquarters, 
frozen, Smithfield Mar- 
ket, London. . mab i 


Lamb 
U.K. : 
zen 
field 


New Zealand, fro- 
carcasses, Smith- 
Market, London. 


Bacon 
U.K. : Danish, Selection A, 
ex quay, London Pro- 
vision Exchange’..... 


Currency 
and unit 





Monnaie 
et unité 


Sh/d/ Ib. 
Sh/d/ Ib. 


F. francs/ 
hi 


U.S.c. 


Pence/ib. 


U.S.¢./Ib. 


Pence/Ib. 


Pence/Ib. 


~/long ton 
~/long ton 


£/long ton 


Pence/Ib. 
Pence/Ib. 


U.S.e./Ib. 


U.S.$/ Ib. 
Lire/ 

100 kg. 
Yen/ib. 
Yen/ib. 
Straits c./ 
Ib. 


U.S.c/Ib. 


Pence/Ib. 


Pence/ib. 


Pence/ib. 


Sh/d/ 
112 Ib. 








1956 





May June July 











Aug. 





Sept. 





Nov. | Dec. 


Jan. 





1957 


Feb. | March 





April 





31.78 


26.61) 


60.19] 


280 


103 
73 


82.5 


26.26 


13.52 


23 


79 


304 /0 


| | 
26.65| 24.88) 


ae Bee 


76.35} 72.25| 61.63 


280 280 280 


97.5| 9.0} 91.0] 


79.4) 77.4 | 


112 118 


72 71 72 


| 
82.5 | 


82.5 82.5 | 


4.66 4.55] 4.49) 


111 000) 111 000) 111 000) 
| 


170 | 172 | 173 | 


107 


107 105 | 


83.41 83.29 92.36) 


23.9 23.9 23.9 


21.30/ 25.26! 25.97) 


14.20 18.12 
} 


18.43 


23.36) 23.65) 24.11 


307/10! 323/4 | 318/6 | 


3/7.0 
4/0.7 


5 605 


36.75 


33.24 
50.8 


23.51 


62.75 





280 


94.3 | 


99.95) 
23.9 


21 57| 


17.79} 


| 


25.99 


314/0 


4/5.2 
3/8.4 


5 655 


34.00 


34.13 
53.0 


23.23 





63.50 


si 


74.9 


123 


79 


| 
! 
314/0 | 


Oct. | 
| 
| 
| 


4/6.8) 


3/9.6| 


| 
51 | 
29.40) 


28.39) 
51.8. 


23.78 
| 


68.31 


280 
103.8 


70.9 | 


120 


78 


21.65 


16.37 
26.08 


300 /0 | 


| 


4/7.2 
3/9.6 


3/11.6 
3/9.9 





24.98 


69.25 


286 288 


123.7 128.8 


74.8 


125 127 


81 


82.4; 83.0 


4.60 4.55 


95 000; 95 000 


174 174 


98 %6 
| 


104.26) 112.39 


| 
23.9 


23.9 


17.75 19.0 


15.17] 14.78 
| 


25.56 26.17 
| 


320/0 | 329/4 





3/11.4 
3/6.5 


5 005 


27.12 





38.9 


24.78) 


70.60; 


281 
| 


121.1 | 


4.56| 


333 /0 


| 


3/8.6 
3/1.9 


5 005 


28.00 





24.52 


71.00 


273 


108.0 


74.3 








302/6 | 


| 
| 
u 


3/1.0 
2/9.2 


5 245 


25.38 


38.13 





| 
24.64) 


762.67 


273 | 





21.59! 
| 


15.86) 
| 


27.18| 


| 
| 


271 /3 | 


*2/6.0 
*2/4.4 


52.45 


26.55 


39.44 


24.69 


753.25 


273 


113.3 


7.2 


137 


89 


92.0 


4.66 


*95 000 
174 


85 


*92.00 
23.9 


26.62 


18.54 


26.88 


260 /0 





For notes, see end of table 


Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau. 
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Table 16B. - Price series of international significance Tableau 16B. - Série de prix d’intérét international (suite) 
(continued) 
P Currency 
Commodity : Description rs 1956 1957 
of series one _ ae 
ae 2 | | 1 i 
Produits: Spécifications pepe | April | May June July | Aug Sept. | Oct. | Noy. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | March | April 
| | | | ' 
sti j j j j viasvm 1k. .—%, 2 an 
| | | 
Tallow } | | 
U.S. : Fancy, bulk, f.0.b. | | | | 
GU WHEE s sacccensen U.S.e/Ib. 8 12| 8.12 7.68 7 ad 7.52) 7.0 8.25| 8.78 8.41 8.31) 8.38 8 " 8.25 
| | | | 
Lard | | 
U.S. : Pure, refined, 37-Ib. | | | | 
cans, f.a.s. New York..| U.S.c/Ib. 13.94) 14.25) 13.30 13.22 14.02 —— 15 25) 15.22 16.19 16.56] 16.62| s-— 15.83 
| | } | | | | | 
Hides | | | | | | | 
| | | 
Argentine, frigorifico, ox, | | | | 
c. and f. United King- | | } 
SOM: POTEBs on ose scene Pence/Ib. 14.80; 14 50| 14.25 13.50 13.13 13.25 13.25) 13.25 13.50 13.50) 13.50) 14 25| 14.50 
U.S.: Native steers, heavy, | | | | 
58 Ib. and upward, Chi- | | | | | 
GBs d cccccerecvesssees U.S.4/Ib. 12.06) 12 *| 12.81 13 " 13.56 14 “ 13.35) 12.63 11.38 10.25) 9.12) 9.50) 9.65 
j | 
Butter | | | 
U.K. : Danish, salted, Lon-| Sh/d/ | | 
don Provision Exchange] 112 Ib. 362/0 | 321/5 344/0 | 344/6 354/7 | 410/9 | 421/0 421/0 | 420/6 316/0 296 /6 313/10) 286/10 
New Zealand, finest, | | | 
salted, London Provi-| Sh/d/ | 
sion Exchange ......... 112 Ib. 316/0| 307/0| 333/9| 312/6 | 298/10, 323/6 | 307/0, 293/2 | 276/0 | 262/0 | 258/0 | 57/6 | 261/7 
| | ] | | } | 
Cheese | | | | 
U.K. : New Zealand, wax- | | | | } 
ed, finest, white, Lon-| Sh/d/ } | | } | 
don Provision Exchange] 112 Ib. 265 /9 253 /2 274/9 283 /9 284 /2 294/0 | 298/0 | 298 /0 266 /O 246 /2 239/9 230/8 | 203/8 
| | | } | ] | 
Eggs | | | | | 
: . | } | 
Denmark : Price paid to | | } 
producers by the Danish | | | } } | 
Egg Export Co-opera- | } | | | 
Ci iccauisnaseeseand Kr./kg. 3.60 3.40) 3 42! 3 66) 4.30 4.47 4.20) 4.25) 3.29 3.15} 2.80) 2.63) 2.84 
Netherlands : Price paid } | | | | | 
to producers, Roermond] Guilders/ | | | 
MONEE. Sveecee wares 100 kg. 194 | 194 198 | 211 | 235 | 236 239 251 | 200 180 | 162 150 165 
| | | | 
| } } | 
| | 
FISH AND FISHERY | | | 
PRODUCTS | 
Fresh and frozen fish | | | 
U.K. - England and Wales. | | 
British landings, average] Sh/d/ | j } | 
unit value, all sizes : 112 Ib. | | 
Gl a docce wins erctedn 44/11] 41/0 39/11 40/0 46 |4| 51/1 63/3) 53 | 63/6 78/5) 55/7; 54/10 66/10 
er ere 49/0 | 66/4 61/10 54/11; 59/10) 62/9 72/8| 76/6 78 /2 96/0; 75/10; 58/9 | 63/3 
4 WET eE 117 /4 116/0| 133/6| 134/10 145/7; 135/6 144 /9) 156 /9| 135 /3 152/3} 105/8) 104/2 106 /5 
a Ee 39/3 | 30/7) ~ 22/10 20/9 | 20/10 25 /4) 36/8) 33/0 47/7; 50/11 62/11 38/4 
U.S. : Perch (ocean), fil- | | | | | | 
lets, frozen, 5-ib. cello- | | | | | | 
wrapped pkgs., price to | | 
primary wholesalers, | | | | | | 
Bre Soe daires bees U.S.c./Ib. 24.50; 24.50) 27.44 27.35 27.50; 24.30 23 90) 24.00) 24.06 24.45) 24.25) 24.25 24.35 
| | 
Salted fish | | | | | | 
Italy : Salted pressed cod,| Lire/ | | | | | | 
ee 100 kg. 19 750) 19 750} 20 000) 20 000; 20000, 21 000 21 000) 21 000) 21 000} 21 500) 21 500) 20750, 20 750 
Canned fish | | | 
U.S. : Sardines, Maine, in | 
oil, 100'/,-drawn cans | | 
per case, brokers’ quo- | } 
tations, delivered New| U.S.$./ | | | | 
IE tenia vain eign case 8.45) 8.57) ae 8.15) ie 7.70 7.80) 7.70 7.70 7.95} 7.95 7.95 7.7 
Tuna, light meat, solid | | | | | | 
pack, 7-oz, can, 48 to | | | | | 
case, brokers to dealers,| U.S.$/ | | | | 
Los Angeles .......... case 11 ” 10 60 10.60) 10.60 10.60 10.60 10.85) 11 20) 11.20 11 ” 11.20; 11.20) 11.2 
Fish meal | | | | 
U.S. : Menhaden, 60% pro- } | | } 
tein, 100 Ib. burlap or H | | 
paper bag, New York | } | | | j 
uotations, f.o.b. East} U.S.$/ | | | | | | 
p sao PIORES . .cccccee short ton 136.3 137.00 132.50} 129.38) 134 00) 135.88 137.00) 140 - 141.00 — 141.50) 138.50, 133.20 
| | ' | 
| | | | 
Fish oil | | 
U.S. : Menhaden, crude, | | | | | 
tanks, f.o.b. ship, Balti- | | | | 
CONS w050s-ciscns eas U.S.$/Ib. 9 a 9.19) 8.75 — 8.78) 8.88) 8.88. 8.88) 8.88 8.88) 9.06 9 00) 8.90 
| | 
Whale oil } : | | | 
Crude, large quantities, | | | ) | 
bulk, c.i.f. European] £.s.d./ | | | | a | 
POPES « cccwccccsine cece long ton 88 /2/6 71 /10/0 91 /10/0 92/0/0) 92,0/0 er 1 10/0, 1 4/6) 94/15 /0| 95 /0/0) 95 /0/0, “em 95 /0/0 

















For notes, see end of table 


Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau 
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Table 16B. - Price series of international significance Tableau 16B. - Série de prix d’intérét international (fin) 


(concluded) 





Currency 1956 1957 


Commodity : Description oii wise 


of series 








Monnaie 


et unité April 


Dec. Jan. 


| | | 


April | May June 


Produits : Spécifications 








Feb. | March 























| 
July | Aug. 
| 


FORESTRY PRODUCTS 


Lumber | j 
Sweden: 2%" x7” u/s 
red wood battens, f.o.b., 
export price, Harnésand |Kronor/ 
a standard 
U.K. : Average wholesale 
value, c.i.f., of imported |/.s.d./ 
sawn softwood........ standard 
U.S. : Douglas fir, dried |U.S.$/ 
2” x 4” x 16’, mixed [thousand | 
carlots, f.o.b. mill . ... |board feet 89.92 89.79, 89.17 | 
Western Germany : Edged | | | 
spruce fir boards, 3 to | | | | 
| 
| 
| | 


| | | 
| 


| | 
1 nd 1 210 1 * 1 185} 1 180) 1 170 1 169 1 170 1 185 1 185 1 195 1 190 1 190 
| | 
| 





| 
85 /13/5| 85/7/5) a3/0/6 88 /10/3| 83 /9/5| 83 /18/6) 83 /11/1 82/17 /5| 81/5 /0} 81/2/11) 80/8/11) 85/13/1| 83/0/10 


86.77; 85.09) 83.16 81.60 80.65} 81.99) 80.91 80.19} 80.17 








6 m. length, 8-19 cm. | | | 
width, 21-34 mm. thick, | 
3rd 0s quality, sawmill |DM/cubic 


price, unloaded, Bavaria |meter 158.35 


160.62) 160.23 159.74) 159.12 158.23 158.46) 159.62 








| 
| 160.04 158.58) 158.38 
Wood pulp | | 
Canada: Dry, unbleached | | | 
strong sulphite pulp, } | | | 
| 





159.77} 160.35 





full freight allowed, East- |Can.$/ ' 
128.01; 127.56; 127.28) 126.67; 126.55) 125.04) 124.68] 124.80) 124.60) 124.27) 124.76 


ern Canadian mill .... |short ton 
Finland : Unbleached sul- 

phate pulp, average ex- |Markkaa/ 

GEG GUNNS oc cevicecece metric ton 
Sweden : Bleached dissolv- 

ing sulphite pulp aver- |Kronor/ | | | 

age export value...... metric ton 935.4) te 941.8 ~ 931.9| 930.2 933.4 931.6 926.0 920.0 930.0 


129.63} 128.82 





27 500| 28 200} 27 100) 27 200 27 509] 27 800! 27 500} 27 600) 27 400] 27 100) 27 500) 27 100 





| 
935.1) 931.6 


Newsprint | | | 
Canada: Wholesale price | | 

f.o.b. mill, Southern |Can. $/ 
ae short ton 113.19 

import |£.s.d./ 

i dredetesseecéenn 112 Ib. 

: Average export |Markkaa/ 

Gs 6 ctbadtterricane metric ton 


112.15} 111.90) 110.72) 110.39] 109.56; 109.38) 113.07) 113.36 


2/13/0| 2/15/0} 2/15/0| 2/16/41 
31 500] 32 700 32 400) "4 


114 A 113.76 112.80) 112.54 


2/15/5| 2/15/6; 2/15/8 2/15/14) 2/15/0 | 2/15/0) 2/16/3 


31 300} 31 300 
| 


2/15/3) 2/14/11 








30 800} 30600) 30500) 32 200 31 900; 31 700 


























‘Le prix contractuel du riz expédié de Birmanie 4 Ceylan en vertu 
d’accords commerciaux bilatéraux était de £34 la tonne longue pour les 
livraisons de 1956 et de £33 pour celles de 1957, f.o.b. ports birmans 


'The contract price of rice shipped from Burma to Ceylon under bi- 
lateral trade agreements was £34 per long ton for 1956 deliveries, and 
£33 for 1957 deliveries, f.o.b. Burma ports. The basic variety is Ngat- 


sein small mills specials, 42% brokens. — *The price of Central American ll s'agit surtout de la variété Ngatsein «small mills specials », 42% de 
bananas, quoted c.i.f. U.S. port of entry, was $7.50 per 100 Ib. throughout brisures. — *Le prix des bananes d'Amérique centrale était, pendant 
this period. — *Through December 1956, c. and f. — ‘Through Octo- toute la période indiquée, de $7,50 par 100 Ib., c.a.f. port d’arrivée aux 
ber 1956, 3-4%. — *Exclusive of export duty and excise. Export duty Etats-Unis. — *Jusqu'a fin décembre 1956, c. et f. — ‘“Jusqu’a fin octobre 
in sh/d per Ib.: India: through November 1956, 0/7.5 ; December 1956, 3-4%. — *Non compris la taxe a l’exportation et les droits. Droits 


d'exportation en sh/d par livre : Inde : jusqu’a fin novembre 1956 0/7.5 ; 
décembre 1956 a janvier 1957, 0/9.7 ; a partir du 1€F février 1957, 0/7.5. 
Ceylan : 1/0.2. — *Chiffre provisoire. — *Par le continent. — *Le 
prix de la fibrane viscose allemande, brillante, 4 I'usine Nord-Rhin- 


1956 through January 1957, 0/9.7 ; from 1 February 1957,0/7.5. Ceylon : 
1/0.2, — *Provisional. — "Via Continent. — *The price of German vis- 
cose staple, bright, ex mill, North Rhine-Westphalia, remained at 2.95 


marks per kg., and the price of British standard viscose staple, 1% de- 
nier, 1.7/16 inch staple, at 24 pence per Ib., throughout this period. — 
*Through September 1956, imported by Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food. 


Westphalie, s'est maintenu pendant toute la période indiquée a 2,95 
marks le kilo et le prix de la fibrane viscose « standard » britannique, 
1% denier, fibre de 1.7/16, 4 24 pence par Ib. — *Jusqu’a fin septembre 


1956, bacon importé par le Ministére de l'agriculture, des péches et de 
‘alimentation. 
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Table 17. - Beef cattle: Prices in selected countries 


Tableau 17. - Bovins de boucherie : Prix dans certains pays 



































































































































Live weight - Poids vif 
Year and hs IA G alias Neck yu Vaiss & 
- . ermany,| Ireland, ether- i nite tates 
month Argentina} Belgium | Canada ii Sewn Rep. of lands Kingdom | ; i Uruguay 
' 
Année Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales 
et mois , 2 
Centavos/ | Francs/ Dollars/ Kroner/ | ore/ Marks/ Sh/pence | Guilders/ | Sh/pence Doll, 100 Ib Pesos/ 
kg. kg. 00 Ib. | 100 ko. | kg. 50 kg. |per112Ib.| 100 kg. | per 112 Ib. ars/ , kg. 
SS p ketaucekesaheen 53.4 26.84 18.25 132.00 134 61.6 | 87/9 89 98/8 22.20 30.96 0.236 
are ee 61.3 25.15 20.45 144.00 144 75.8 89/6 9% 103 /6 19.80 26.07 0.250 
ae roe 74.4 23.92 24.74 189.61 210 75.4 92/3 129 105 /3 23.30 29.68 0.251 
. eee 120.8 25.42 32.60 211.01 257 91.5 99/9 131 114/0 28.70 35.96 0 273 
ae re 161.9 25.69 25.15 206 84 247 99.4 108 3 141 125/9 24.30 33.18 0.293 
_ See re 195.6 23.47 20.25 190.38 235 90.6 118 /3 135 132/7 16.30 24.14 0.299 
SS ee 199.5 23.52 19.25 206 29 248 95.6 115 /6 139 137 /6 16.00 24.66 0.447 
a 194.2 23.74 19.60 205.42 260 103.0 131/0 134 157/4 15.60 23.16 0.389 
Saas ctcsnerkceneee 232.9 25.84 49.40 224.00 274 108.0 105 /0 157 148 /4 14.90 22.37 tie 
GH TP o- wks tweneweeenn 199.6 25.00 18.46 202.50 261 105.5 121 /6 147 2443/0 14.00 20.02 0.384 
ea 219.7 25.90 17.68 211.12 263 107.5 114/9 150 138/10 14.10 18.88 0.409 
Pe re 213.8 26.00 17.38 215.32 269 108.2 114/0 151 135/1 14.50 19.41 0.399 
CE Sr 208.4 26.80 17.68 222.17 275 109.9 117 /3 157 135/10 15.00 20.56 0.414 
RII eh 216.7 26.80 18.54 233.87 287 110.1 113 /3 164 135/8 15.30 20.70 0.403 
PO Er eT 243.0 27.25 20.11 244.67 297 112.0 110/0 165 131/10 | 15.40 21.05 0.401 
Peery ee 254.3 28.30 20.81 237.74 282 109.9 102 /6 164 120/5 15.30 22.37 0.411 
ER TNS ey: 270.3 26.70 21.50 233 .87 275 109.9 100 /3 161 114/1 | 16.10 25.81 0.439 
OES Sas 263.7 25.10 21.21 230.00 273 107.0 92/9 157 108 /9 16.10 27.27 0.497 
is Skeeiekhaewae 245.0 24.80 19.84 217.98 265 | 104.8 95/6 156 104/11 | 15.10 26.08 a 
Mb Si bvienveswes 239.4 23.80 19.80 220 83 269 105.2 90/3 155 98/4 | 14.50 24.30 
Ee arr 221.3 23.60 19.88 218.00 270 105.9 92/9 155 114/3 14.00 21.99 
Se Wid hesdétneswhede 243.6 23.60 19.62 210.00 270 106.8 109 /3 155 132/3 | 14.90 21.23 
6 62600005 vaeree 244.1 23.50 18.56 212.00 270 106.1 118 /3 156 139/10 14.90 20.57 
eee 237.0 24.50 18.78 217.00 270 107.9 125/9 159 | 138/8 16.00 21.86 
PE rr ree 1225.0 27.00 19.94 225.00 272 the J 166 | cae 16.90 22.99 
| 
Prices in U.S. cents/kg - Prix en cents des E.-U./kg 
| | | 
| 
15.9 61.1 40.2 27.5 27.9 37.0 | 34.8 33.5 39.1 48.9 68.2 15.5 
18.3 55.5 44.4 26.6 27.3 42.5 32.4 32.4 37.5 43.7 57.5 16.5 
19.4 47.8 50.2 27.5 30.4 35.9 25.4 33.9 29.0 51.4 65.4 16.7 
24.2 50.8 68.3 30.5 37.2 43.6 27.5 34.5 31.4 63.3 79.3 18.2 
32.4 51.4 56.8 29.9 35.8 47.3 29.8 37.1 34.7 53.6 73.2 19.5 
39.1 46.9 45.4 27.6 34.0 43.1 32.6 35.5 36.5 35.9 53.2 19.9 
39.9 47.0 43.6 29.9 35.9 45.5 | 31.8 36.5 37.9 35.3 54.4 29.7 
33.4 47.5 43.7 29.7 | 37.6 49.1 36.1 35.2 43.4 34.4 51.1 24.7 
PEED cwsnececeisdedes 12.9 51.7 143.6 32.4 | 39.7 51.4 | 28.9 41.3 40.9 32.8 49.3 - 
WE Ds) awervavaccoe enn 11.1 50.0 40.7 29.3 37.8 50.2 33.5 38.7 239.4 30.9 44.1 22.5 
pereren eases 12.2 51.8 39.0 30.6 | 38.1 51.2 31.6 39.5 38.2 31.1 41.6 23.9 
Saree 11.9 52.0 38.4 31.2 | 38.9 | 51.5 31.4 39.7 37.2 32.0 42.8 23.3 
i tiscenewes Genes 11.6 53.6 39.1 32.2 39.8 } 52.3 32.3 41.3 37.4 33.1 45.3 24.2 
, re TT ETT 12.0 53.6 41.3 33.9 41.6 52.4 31.2 43.2 37.4 33.7 45.6 23.6 
Wistevencnce wees 13.5 54.5 45.2 35.4 | 43.0 53.3 30.3 43.4 36.3 34.0 46.4 23.4 
ee Sree 14.1 | 56.6 | 46.8 34.4 40.8 52.3 28.2 43.2 33.2 33.7 49.3 24.0 
SE ee 15.0 53.4 | 48.4 33.9 39.8 52.3 27.6 42.4 31.4 35.5 56.9 25.7 
he Visrerenbapsad 14.6 50.2 47.9 5.3 4 39.5 51.0 25.6 41.3 30.0 35.5 60.1 29.1 
She dtawciec wee ee 13.6 49.6 45.2 31.6 | 38.4 49.9 26.3 41.1 28.9 33.3 57.5 . 
an eee 13.3 47.6 45.5 32.0 38.9 50.1 24.9 40.8 27.1 32.0 53.6 
Be a6 6sscendeGee 12.3 47.2 45.7 31.6 39.1 50.4 25.6 40.8 31.5 30.9 48.5 
| | 
WT Oca sanccsevedpend 13.5 47.2 45.2 30.4 | 39.1 50.9 30.1 40.8 36.4 32.8 46.8 
oiscessa0reen nan 13.6 47.0 42.7 30.7 | 39.1 50.5 32.6 41.1 38.5 32.8 45.3 
__ RE er 13.2 49.0 43.3 | 31.4 | 39.1 51.4 | 34.7 41.8 38.2 35.3 48.2 
Wikcchnndeniovdre 42.5 | 54.0 45.9 32.6 | 39.4 ene | ae 43.7 - 37.3 50.7 
| | 
'Provisional. — *Monthly figures exclude payments under the Fatstock 'Chiffre provisoire. — *Les chiffres mensuels ne comprennent pas les 


Guarantee Scheme. 


Argentina : Fat steers, special, for export, Buenos Aires ; 1948 through 
September 1951, 450-490kg. ; October through December 1951, 351- 
400 kg. ; 1952, 431-480 kg. ; from 1953, 460-490 kg. — Belgium : Oxen, 
average price to producers, excluding tax, Cureghem ; from 1951, oxen 
with a yield of 55%. — Canada : Good steers, Toronto ; 1948 through 
May 1949, up to 1,050 Ib. ; from June 1949, up to 1,000 Ib. — Denmark : 
| - Young cows, first class, wholesale price, Copenhagen ; 1948 through 
19 November 1949, government fixed price. Il - 1948 through February 
1952, steers and young cows for export ; 1948 through March 1950, aver- 
age of quotations, Esbjerg ; April 1950 through February 1952, average 
of Oxexport’s quotations. From March 1952, steers, first class, for export, 
average of Oxexport's quotations. — Germany, Western : Oxen, young, 
well-fleshed ; 1948 and 1949, four markets ; from 1950, 24 markets. — 
Ireland, Rep. of : Fat cattle, 2 to 3 years old, at fairs. — Netherlands : 
Average price received by farmers, leading markets. — United Kingdom : 
Fat cattle, England and Wales ; 1948 through June 1954, weighted aver- 
age of fixed prices of all grades of home-bred and imported steers, 
heifers and cow heifers, including quality premiums ; from July 1954, 
steers and heifers, light, Grade A and B, selected auction markets, in- 
cluding payments under the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme. — United 
States : | - Average price received by farmers. ll - Steers, good, whole- 
sale price, Chicago ; from 1951, " choice’ grade equivalent to former 
"good" grade. — Uruguay : Steers, average price paid by freezing 
works, Montevideo. 


versements au titre du « Fatstock Guarantee Scheme ». 


Argentine : Bouvillons gras, spéciaux, pour exportation, Buenos Aires ; 
1948 a fin septembre 1951, 450-490 kg ; d’octobre a fin décembre 1951, 
351-400 kg ; 1952, 431-480 kg ; depuis 1953, 460-490 kg. — Belgique : 
Boeufs, prix moyen a la production 4 Cureghem, taxes non comprises ; 
depuis 1951, boeufs ayant un rendement de 55%. — Canada: Bouvillons 
bons, a Toronto ; de 1948 a mai 1949, jusqu’a 1 050 Ib. ; depuis juin 
1949, jusqu’a 1 000 Ib. — Danemark : | - Jeunes vaches, premiére qua- 
lité, prix de gros a4 Copenhague ; de 1948 au 19 novembre 1949, prix 
fixé par le gouvernement. Il - De 1947 jusqu’a fin février 1952, bouvil- 
lons et jeunes vaches pour l'exportation ; de 1948 a fin mars 1950, 
moyenne des cours, Esbjerg ; d’avril 1950 a fin février 1952, moyenne 
des cours, Oxexport. Depuis mars 1952, bouvillons de premiére classe 
pour l’exportation, moyenne des cours, Oxexport. — Allemagne occi- 
dentale : Jeunes boeufs, bien en chair, 1948 et 1949, quatre marchés ; 
depuis 1950, 24 marchés. — Irlande, Rép. d’ : Bovins gras de 2 a 3 ans, 
dans les foires. — Pays-Bas : Prix moyen 4a la production, principaux 
marchés. — Royaume-Uni : Bovins gras, Angleterre et pays de Galles ; 
de 1948 a fin juin 1954, moyenne pondérée des prix fixés pour toutes 
catégories de bouvillons, génisses et jeunes vaches indigénes et importés, 
y compris les primes de qualité ; depuis juillet 1954, bouvillons et gé- 
nisses, légers, catégories A et B, sur certains marchés aux enchéres, 
y compris les. versements au titre du « Fatstock Guarantee Scheme », — 
Etats-Unis : | - Prix moyen a la production. Il - Bouvillons, bonne qua- 
lité prix de gros a Chicago : depuis mai 1951, la qualité « choix » équi- 
vaut a la qualité « bonne » d’autrefois. — Uruguay : Bouvillons, prix 
moyen payé par les frigorifiques, 4 Montevideo. 
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Table 17. - Beef cattle : Prices in selected countries Tableau 17. - Bovins de boucherie : Prix dans certains pays 
(concluded) (fin) ; 
Slaughter weight - Poids net 
Year and ] : ' 
month Australia | France | New Zealand Sweden Poa United Kingdom 
Année Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales 
et mois Sh/pence Francs/ Sh/pence an Sh/pence Pence per |b. 
per 100 Ib. kg. per 100 Ib. IKg- per 100 Ib. i 
| 7 | it 
panini paen Fi aa ee = “ae ' | | | | | 
| 
ere rer 56/10 220 51/0 | 213 68/4 | a a 9.00 9.00 
ary See 69/6 | 210 57/0 | 247 77/4 14.36 | 12.23 12.23 
Ee ee 82/6 | 204 75/7 | 272—| 77/11 15.75 | 13.50 13.50 
DRG odssuahuces odes 109/0 | 270 | 90/4 | 294 98/11 | 17.36 | 15.13 15.13 
Sat Gtakeoh dae vee os 130/11 283 100/11 | 349 127 /6 21.82 | 19.55 19.55 
AE pa Se 125/4 | 236 104/0 | 394 127/6 | ws | 21.50 21.50 
a wx eke ved Gone ke 0 142/7 | 231 | 109/0 | 361 130/0 26.08 22.53 21.76 
Frere 127/11 | 257 82/11 | 375s 132/3 28.31 | 21.96 18.78 
_ Re ee 122/6 | 298 | eae 414 136/2 | ; ae 16.12 15.86 
AEE ree 127/9 | 286 | 1/3 | “as | 138/6 | 2.31 | 16.82 16.63 
— Re ee 119/0 | 288 89/6 | 420 | 135/9 244.38 | 15.81 15.05 
avéeecancuseoees 118/10 | 288 | 77/7 | 420 | 135/5 20.46 14.32 13.37 
EARS PETES 120/9 | 306 | 60/0 | 420 135/9 26.26 | 15.27 13.52 
, Er eres 117/9 320 59/4 | 4g | 131/0 | 21.30 15.50 14.20 
| JERS eee ee 120/0 325 | 55/0 | 418 130/2 | 25.26 | 20.12 18.12 
, eer 132/9 310 | — | 433 131/11 | BB. | -— 18.43 
Ge & dicupewenne 121/9 | 320 | — | 417 | 134/2 | 21.57 — 17.79 
eae 1344/9 | 306 | a | 414 134/2 | 21.38 | — 16.92 
De & dba meeen een 126/33 | 274 55/0 | 391 | 138 /8 21.65 | — | 16.37 
Ms dhiaeree cure 114/0 | 274~—| 55/0 | 401 142/4 17.75 15.00 | 15.17 
EES 116/0 280 | 55/0 397 | 146 /6 19.00 —_ | 14.78 
COE Bs. sSavapencsencs 124/9 2% | 60/0 394 | 1414/8 | 22.9% | — 15.75 
Di cacckeneescees 115 /0 296 | 60/0 we | 132/7 21.41 } 7 15.67 
Pee 117 /3 296 80/0 | 129 /4 21.59 | — | 15.86 
ren ive 312 a | eee %.62 — | 18.54 
. oe ee a a | { | 
Prices in U.S. cents/kg. - Prix en cents des E.-U./kg 
| | | 
SS ccacsneaeence ant 20.2 | 82.3 | 122.3 | 59.3 30.4 | pies Ne 33.3 33.3 
Ra ee 22.6 | 62.2 17.6 | 62.4 28.7 | 48.1 | 40.9 | 40.9 
DNS cacenstowewace ea 20.4 | 58.3 23.3 | 52.6 24.1 | 40.5 | 34.7 } 34.7 
DEE ¢ esececpcceeseese 26.9 | 77.2 , i | 56.8 30.5 | 4.7 | 38.9 | 38.9 
EA naga edaNanaatix« 32.4 | 80.8 31.1 65.7 | 39.5 | 56.1 50.3 | 50.3 
GES wusansaveroveses 31.0 | 67.5 32.1 76.2 39.4 62.9 55.3 55.3 
EO errr rr re 35.2 | 66.0 33.6 69.8 | 40.1 | 67.1 58.0 56.0 
By die, aeeanawen 31.6 | 73.4 25.6 | as | 40.8 | 72.8 56.5 48.3 
Ps vedesivdactTieeee 30.2 | 85.1 wae 80.0 | 42.0 | 57.4 | 41.5 40.8 
| | | 
eee ee 31.3 | 81.7 | ma | 89.2 | 42.7 587 43.3 42.8 
utenthekeeaens 29.4 =| 82.3 27.6 | 81.2 41.9 62.7 40.7 38.7 
ks Rup ewtawe+ baie 29.3 82.3 23.9 | 81.2 41.8 52.6 | 36.8 34.4 
De kdécwaken oun se 29.8 87.4 | 18.5 | 81.2 “1.9 67.5 | 39.3 34.8 
Me desea toerses 29.1 | 1.4 | 18.3 | 80.8 40.4 54.8 | 39.9 36.5 
eae 29.6 | 1.4 | 17.0 | 80.8 40.2 | 65.0 | 51.7 | 46.6 
a csadencess 322.8 | 88.6 | — FS Ae 40.7 | 66.8 | — | 47.4 
eee 30.1 | 1.4 | — | 80.6 | 41.4 | 55.5 | — | 45.8 
ee ee =e | 87.4 | — | 80.0 | 42.8 | 55.0 — | 43.5 
| Fre AS ere 31.2 78.3 17.0 75.6 | 43.9 55.7 | — | 42.1 
bs. cavedree 28.1 78.3 | 17.0 wef 45.2 45.7 38.6 | 39.0 
ee 28.6 80.0 | 17.0 76.7 45.2 48.9 — | 38.0 
Ss ee 30.8 84.0 | 18.5 | 76.2 | 43.7 59.0 | — | 40.5 
De ateckedeoeens 28.4 84.6 | 18.5 nes } 40.9 55.1 — | 40.3 
Ditdcnevesowetes 29.0 | 84.6 4.7 | | 39.9 55.5 — | 40.8 
| RS Se 89.1 Sel’ 68.5 | — | 47.7 
| | { 








'From this year forward, season beginning October. 


Australia : Wholesale price, Brisbane, oxen and heifers, first and second 
export quality, 650-700 Ib. — France: Oxen first quality, wholesale 
price, excluding tax Paris. — New Zealand : Quarter beef, good average 
quality, schedule prices issued by meat operators and exporters ; 1948 
and 1949, ox, 720 Ib. and under ; 1950, ox and heifer, 720 Ib. and under ; 
from 1951, North Island, ox and heifer ; 1951, 720 Ib. and under ; 1952, 
all weights ; 1953 under 880 Ib. ; from 1954, under 800 ib. — Sweden : 
First and second class, price to producers, including government subsidies. 
— Union of South Africa : Prime beef A, price to producers, Witwaters- 
rand area; 1948 through 15 January 1956, government fixed price ; 
from 16 January 1956, auction price ; 1948 through 1955, warm dressed 
weight ; from 1956, cold weight. — United Kingdom: | - Beef, Ar- 
gentine, hindquarters, chilled, Smithfield Market, London. ll - Beef, 
Argentine hindquarters, frozen, Smithfield Market, London. Ill - Beef, 
Australian, hindquarters, frozen, Smithfield Market, London. 


'A partir de cette année, campagne commerciale commengant en octobre 


Australie : Prix de gros a Brisbane ; bceufs et génisses d'exportation de 
premiére et deuxi@éme qualités, 650-700 Ib. — France: Bceufs de pre- 
miére qualité, prix de gros hors taxes, Paris. — Nouvelle-Zélande : 
Quartier de boeuf, bonne qualité moyenne, prix tarifé des négociants et 
exportateurs de viande ; 1948 et 1949, bceufs, 720 Ib. et moins ; 1950, 
beeufs et génisses, 720 Ib. et moins ; depuis 1951, tle du Nord, bcoeufs et 
génisses ; 1951, 720 Ib. et moins ; 1952, tous poids ; 1953, moins de 
880 Ib. ; depuis 1954, moins de 800 Ib. — Suéde: Bovins de premiére 
et deuxiéme qualités, prix a la production, y compris les subventions du 
gouvernement. Union Sud-Africaine : Boeuf de premiére qualité 
«A», prix a la production, région du Witwatersrand ; de 1948 au 15 
janvier 1956, prix fixé par le gouvernement ; depuis le 16 janvier 1956, 
prix aux enchéres ; de 1948 a fin 1955, poids au dépecgage ; depuis 1956, 
poids de la carcasse refroidie. — Royaume-Uni : | - Boeuf d’Argentine, 
quartiers de derriére, réfrigérés, marché de Smithfield, Londres. Il - 
Boeuf d’Argentine, quartiers de derriére, congelés, marché de Smithfield, 
Londres ; lll - Boeuf australien, quartiers de derriére, congelés, marché 
de Smithfield, Londres. 
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Table 18. - Sheep and lambs: Prices in selected countries 


Tableau 18. - Espéce ovine: Prix dans certains pay 









































Live weight - Poids vif Slaughter weight - Poids net 
Year and ry ER Se ie Kay pe ww ema winner rei eG) eG Lie 
a United States : | i United Kingdom 
month Argentina) Canada Ireland. | Italy | -—— : a Uruguay | Australia| France ol | Union of — 9 7 
Année Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales 
et mois P. | . | | F | | 
esos/ Dollars] | Shillings/ Lire/ Dollars/ 100 Ib Pesos / Pence/ Francs/ | Pence/ | Pence/ Sh.d./ | Pence 
head | 100 Ib. | 112 Ib. | 100 kg. : | Kg. i elk: ia (ae, SM ak | ala eS 
! 
/ earn | | 
21.00 22.53 122/3 | 130 819 | 22.80 | 25.96 | 0.205 10.96 | 318 | 12.54 | 11.50} 2/13/¢ 12.75 
921.41 23.75 123/6 | 27 556 | 22.40 25.45) 0.195 11.00 323 13.96 | 12.08 | 2/2'/? 13.48 
33.53 28.33 126/9 | 32 163 | 25.10 27.30 0.200 15 69 337 | 23.08 | 13.92 | 2/3'/* 14.75 
57.89 33.95 157/9 35 831 | 31.00 34.29 0.197 22.31 427 | 16.97 17.00} 2/53/¢ 16.54 
62.61 26.05 133/3 | 36 438 | 24.30 27.23 0.190 20.13 445 20.71 24.29 2/7'/? 21.77 
66.10 23.37 139/9 | 33 719 | 19.30 22.94 0.174 25 50 | 452 | 21 40 22 61 | 2/8 24.00 
91.08 21.60 137/9 | 37 022 19.10 | 22 00 0.291 23.10 | 506 | 24 27 24.51 2/10'/* 25.30 
91.75 20.40 136/0 | 37 772 | 18.40 21.35 0 329 24.55 517 | 22 97 | 27.21 | 2/53/4 25.38 
112.63 *22.72 126/0 | 42 465 18.50 | 522.04 <% 27.04 527 | vo | 25.46 | 2/7 25.10 
94.00 21.63 | 127/6 | 39 500 | 17.20 19.12 0 281 26 25 540 | 23.57 | 26 60 | ‘2/3 26.41 
~ 21.74 | 125/9 | 35 600 | 17.70 20.39 0.345 27.00 | 550 23 40 25 20 | 2/4 25 44 
94.25 22.21 | 137/0 39 000 | 18.10 20.61 | 0.343 29.50 546 22 43 | 2450) 2/6 24 58 
145.20 22.98 149/6 | 37 375 | 18.20 21.23 | 0.352 33 00 572 22 00 | 25.70 2/6'/* 23.79 
169.44 22.35 136 /0 | 21.40 27.30 | 0 351 32.00 574 22.00 | 23.90 | 2/5*/* 23.36 
128.66 28.38 117/9 20.80 25.27 - 30 00 554 | 22.00 | 23.20; 2/1 23.65 
110.00 25.73 115/0 | 19.30 23.52 0.378 28.25 536 | at 2400; 2/0'/* 24.11 
112.21 23.54 115/9 | 18.80 22.80 0.379 27.00 530 | | 2490) 1/11%/4 25.99 
114.67 21.49 114/3 | 41 875 18.60 22.28; 0.435 24.25 | 510 | 24.70} 2/0 26.06 
103.40 20.32 116/9 | 37 600 17.90 21.44 whe 23.25 | 480 | 23.00 | 25.80 | 2/0'/* 26.08 
90.00 21.30 117/0 | 36 500 17.40 20 60 22.00 | 466 | 23 00 | 28 20; 2/0*/* 25.56 
77.08 21.95 119 /6 42 250 17.40 19.97 22.00 | 470 23.00 | 28 80 | 2/2*/* 26 17 
| | 
eee 82.62 23.01 | 138/3 | 43 250 | 18 00 20.65 | 23.00 | 480 24 00 25.40} 2/5'/* 29.53 
ae 91.62 22.30 161/6 | 47 750 | 18.40 20.85 | 25 00 | 480 | 24 00 | 24.10 | 2/8*/* 29.00 
Midatesaes 114.75 22.37 162/6 | 47 500 19.80 23.58 | 26.00 | 510 | 24.75 | 26.00 | 2/8 27.18 
Witdpouns 422.50 | 23.02 | ... | 43.000] 20.70 24.28 | 28 00 | 530 | s 5 we seg 26.88 
ay: Pil sia: } i. | ot le 
Prices in U.S. cents/kg. - Prix en cents des E.-U./kg 
| | | | 
a See 56.25 49.7 48. 153.6 50.3 S7.2 13.5 32.4 121.5 | 46.4 42.6! 95.3 47.2 
EE Gcsikediee'e 6.38 54.0 45.0 44.2 49.4 56.1 12.9 30.4 108 0 35.9 40.7 89.6 45.1 
\ ee ee 9.99 57.5 34.9 51.5 55.3 60.2 13.3 32.3 96.4 59.4 35.8 70.7 37.9 
ee ee 11.58 71.1 43.5 57.3 68 3 75.6 13.1 45.9 121.5 43.6 43.7 76.5 42.5 
. Paes 12.52 58.8 36.7 58.3 53.6 60.0 12.6 41.4 127.2 53.3 62.5 81.0 56.0 
DE asrgspaaes 13.22 52.4 38.5 54.0 42.5 50.6 11.6 52.5 129.1 55.0 58.2 82.3 61.7 
are 18.22 48.9 38.0 59.2 42.1 48.5 19.4 47.5 144.6 62.4 63.0 88.1 65.1 
. Fae 15.97 45.5 37.5 60.4 40.6 47.1 20.9 50.5 147.7 59.1 70.0 76.5 65.3 
TEE aécecvisiaas 6.26 951.3 34.7 67.9 40.8 *48.6 at 55.6 150.6 oa 65.5 79.7 64.6 
SO Rena cecces 5.22 47.7 35.1 63.2 37.9 42.2 16.4 54.0 154.0 60 6 68.4 69.4 67.9 
— ea = 48.0 34.7 57.0 39.0 45.0 20.2 55.6 157.1 60.2 64.8 72.0 65.4 
5.24 49.0 37.8 62.4 39.9 45.4 20.1 60.7 156.0 57.7 63.0 77.2 63.2 
7? eae 8.07 50.8 41.2 59.8 40.1 46.9 20.6 67.9 163.4 56.6 66.1 78.4 61.2 
Ws saeeva 9.41 49.8 37.5 — 47.2 60.2 20.5 65.8 164.0 56.6 61.5 76.5 60.1 
, ere 7.15 63.8 32.4 45.9 55.7 _ 61.7 158.3 56.6 59.7 64.3 60.8 
eee 6.11 57.8 31.7 42.5 51.9 22.1 58.1 153.1 - 61.7 62.4 62.0 
=. aS 6.23 53.0 31.9 — 41.4 50.3 22.2 55.6 151.4 | 640 61.1 66.8 
Bia eqen 6.37 48.5 31.5 67.0 41.0 49.1 25.4 49.9 145.7 63.5 61.7 67.0 
vhs viene 5.74 47.3 32.2 60.2 39.5 47.3 aed 47.8 137.1 59.2 66 4 63.0 67.1 
| See 5.00 49.0 32.2 58.4 38.4 45.4 45.3 133.1 59.2 72.5 63.7 65.7 
ee 4.28 50.4 32.9 67.6 38.4 44.0 45.3 134.3 59.2 74.1 67.5 67.3 
| eee 4.59 53.0 38.1 69.2 39.7 45.5 47.3 137.1 6 65.3 75.2 76.0 
Dh den enee 5.09 51.3 44.5 76.4 40.6 46.0 51.4 137.1 61.7 62.0 84.2 74.6 
eee 6.37 51.6 44.8 76.0 43.7 52.0 535 145.7 63.7 66.9 82.3 69.9 
Fs as cede %6 80 53.0 68.8 45.6 53.5 57.6 151.4 ced “et ane 69.1 









































'Season average price from this year forward : Italy, September-April ; 
New Zealand, October-September. — *Average of less than 12 months 
— *Provisional. — ‘Monthly figures exclude payments under the Fat- 
stock Guarantee Scheme. — *U.S. dollars per head from this year forward. 


Argentina : Fat wethers for export, Buenos Aires ; 1948 through 1950, 
up to 59 kg. ; 1951 through March 1955, up to 58 kg. ; from January 
1956, heavy weight. — Canada: Lambs, Toronto ; 1948 through Jan- 
uary 1949, good handy weight ; from February 1949, good. — Ireland, 
Rep. of. : Fat sheep, wholesale price, Dublin. — Italy : Young lambs, 
first quality, price to producers, Perugia. — United States : | - Average 
price received by farmers. Il - Lambs, good and choice, wholesale price, 
Chicago : from May 1951, choice and prime ; includes spring lambs for 
the months from June through September. — Australia: Lambs first 
and second export quality, 29-36 Ib., wholesale price, Melbourne. — 
France : Sheep, first quality, wholesale price excluding tax, Paris. — 
New Zealand : Lambs, woolly, schedule prices issued by meat operators 
and exporters ; 1948 through 1950, Prime Down Cross and Prime Can- 
terbury, 20-36 Ib. ; from 1951, North Island, Prime Down Cross ; 1951- 
54, 20-36 Ib., from 1955, 29-36 Ib. — Union of South Africa: Lambs, 
grade 1, price to producers, Witwatersrand area ; 1948 through 3 No- 
vember 1951, government fixed price ; from 4 November 1951, auction 
price ; 1948 through April 1952, war™ dressed weight ; from May 1952, 
cold weight. — United Kingdom : | — Fat sheep, price to producers, 
England and Wales ; 1948 through June 1955, government fixed price 
including headage payments. Il - Lamb, New Zealand, frozen carcasses, 
Smithfield Market, London. 


'Prix moyen de la campagne commerciale 4 partir de cette année ; 
Italie; septembre-avril; N suvelle-Zélande, octobre-septembre. — *Moyen- 
ne de moins de 12 mois. — *Chiffre provisoire. — ‘Les chiffres 
mensuels ne comprennent pas les versements au titre du « Fatstock Gua- 
rantee Scheme ». — °A partir de cette année, dollars E.-U, par téte. 


Béliers chatrés, gras, pour exportation, Buenos Aires ; de 
1948 a fin 1950, jusqu’a 59 kg ; de 1951 a fin mars 1955, jusqu’a 58 kg ; 
depuis janvier 1956, poids lourd. — Canada: Agneaux, Toronto ; de 
1948 a fin janvier 1949, bon poids moyen ; depuis février 1949, bons. — 
Irlande, Rép. d’ : Moutons gras, prix de gros, Dublin. — Italie: Jeune: 
agneaux, premiére qualité, prix 4 la production, Pérouse. — Etats-Unis 

| - Prix moyen a la production. Il - Agneaux, qualités bonne et choix, 
prix de gros, Chicago ; depuis mai 1951, quilités choix et extra 
qui comprennent, de juin a septembre, les agneaux de printemps 
— Australie : Agneaux, de premiére et deuxiéme qualités d'exportation, 
29-36 Ib, prix de gros, Melbourne. — France : Moutons, premiére qua- 
lité, prix de gros hors taxes, Paris. — Nouvelle-Zélande : Agneaux, 
avec laine, prix tarifés payés par les négociants et les exportateurs de 
viande ; de 1948 a fin 1950, « Prime Down Cross » et « Prime Canter 

bury », 20-36 Ib. ; depuis 1951, tle du Nord, « Prime Down Cross » ; 
1951-54, 20-36 Ib.; depuis 1955, 29-36 Ib. — Union Sud-Africaine : 
Agneaux, qualité |, prix a la production dans la région du Witwatersrand ; 
de 1948 au 3 novembre 1951, fixé par le gouvernement ; depuis le 4 
novembre 1951, prix aux enchéres ; de 1948 a fin avril 1952, poids au 
dépecage ; depuis mai 1952, poids de la carcasse refroidie. — Royaume- 
Uni : | - Mouton gras, prix a la production, Angleterre et pays de 
Galles ; de 1948 a fin juin 1955, prix fixé par le gouvernement, y com- 
pris les primes. Il - Agneaux néo-zélandais, carcasses congelées, marché 
de Smithfield, Londres. 


Argentine : 
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Table 19. - Pigs : Prices in selected countries Tableau 19. - Espéce porcine: Prix dans certains pays 
Live weight - Poids vif Slaughter weight - Poids net 
. | ° United States aa i 

— — | France es ~ te oo ———; Australia| Canada | Denmark —s | Norway | Sweden —. 
Année Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales 

et mois ee = Laer AR LSID A = ee eee ee 

Centavos Francs / Marks Guilders/ Dollars/100 Ib Pence/ | Dollars/ | Kroner/ Sh/d. Kroner] Ore/ Sh/pence 

kg. kg. 50 ka 100 kg. . i Ib. 100 Ib. kg. 112 Ib. kg. kg. per 20 Ib. 

1948... 122.1 71.2 160 23.10 | 23.27 13.19 | 29.96 3.9% | 194/0 4.18 257 35/1 

1949..... 107.2 148 108 4 156 18.10 | 1862 13.94 30.20 4.07 | 190/4 4.40 254 40/7 

1950..... 164.7 144 122.1 162 | 1800 | 18.39 17.79 | 28.98 3.91 194 /4 4.47 253 46/3 

1951... 241.2 213 130.7 185 2000 | 20.74 21.96 | 32.85 4.2% 246/0 4.70 306 51/7 

19S2.. 284.9 204 123.2 201 17.80 18.28 27.08 25.70 4.47 255/8 4.9% 356 54/8 

1953... 314.7 17 124.8 176 | 21.40 22.03 29.71 | 30.40 4.12 256 /8 4.98 323 57/1 

1954. 349.7 211 131.0 179 21.60 22.13 24.40 | 30.90 4.01 225/9 5.54 328 49/0 

1955S. 368.0 191 117.4 164 15 00 15.16 24.40 | 25.05 4.10 225 /6 4.99 360 51/3 

1956... 408.8 196 127.8 174 14.40 15.17 29.96 | 125.98 4.51 230/9 4.77 409 50/9 

| 
1956 |. 420.0 177 123.7 168 10 90 11.47 25.75 | 22.47 4.23 223 /3 4.72 391 #33 /3 
". 400 2 181 125.1 179 12 00 12 28 28.50 | 22.51 4.24 221 /6 4.60 392 40/0 
ul 389 8 182 123.3 162 12.30 12.98 28.75 | 22.60 | 4.46 219/0 4.60 392 41/11 
iV 387.1 175 121.5 162 14 40 15.13 28.00 | 22.18 4.46 229/3 | 4.60 392 40/8 
’ 399.3 175 121.9 166 15.50 16.36 29.00 | 23.32 4.49 243 /0 4.60 394 39/7 
vi 432.4 185 121.3 167 15 60 16.73 31.00 26.47 4.78 241/9 4.60 400 41/7 
vil 413.5 200 126.9 177 15 20 16.48 32.50 27.65 4.77 243 /0 4.60 406 40/9 
vill 395.2 215 135.6 16 20 16.81 32.50 | 26.89 4.64 230/0 4.60 405 41/11 
ix 412.8 190 133.3 184 15.50 16.30 32.75 | 28.04 | 4.58 | 225/9 5.00 431 43/1 
x 423 0 182 132.5 187 15 50 15 74 3420 | 29.50 4.46 224/9 5.00 428 42/3 
x! 413.4 185 134.5 185 14 20 14.95 30.34 | 29.72 | 4.35 | 239 /6 5.05 425 43/5 
xi 418.9 190 133.6 187 16.20 16.82 26.25 | 3047 4.66 | 228/6 5.30 444 45/0 
1957 i. 463.4 193 131.9 181 17.30 17.81 29.50 | 30.64 4.77 237/0 5.30 441 43/9 
ul 526 1 202 125.3 176 16.30 17.17 28 75 32.45 | 4.53 233 /6 5.30 41/9 
TT] 499 8 202 123.3 168 16 80 17.28 27.00 | 29.19 | 400 | 217/6 5.30 36/8 
Iv 489 0 215 169 17.40 17.96 of 28.50 | 3.66 | eae aan | ete 
| | 
Prices in U.S. cents/kg. - Prix en cents des E.-U./kg 

1948 3% 4 428 60.3 50.9 51.3 39.1 | 66.1 | 82.1 76.9 84.2 71.5 77.9 

1949 31.9 1.3 60.8 53.8 39.9 41.0 37.8 | 65.4 77.3 69.0 80.8 62.5 82.1 

1950 32.9 41.2 58.1 42 6 39.7 405 36.6 | 58 8 56.6 53.6 62.6 48.9 71.4 

1951 48.2 60 9 62.2 487 441 45.7 45.1 68 8 61.4 | 67.8 65.8 59.1 79.6 

1952 57.0 58 3 58.7 52.9 39.2 40.3 55.7 | 580 | 64.7 | 70.4 69.2 68.8 84.4 

1953. 629 49.7 59.4 46.3 472 48.6 61.1 | 68.1 | 59.6 70.7 69.7 62.4 88.1 

1954 69.9 60 3 62.4 47.1 47.6 48.8 50.2 | 70.0 | 58.1 62.2 77.6 63.4 75.6 

1955. 628 546 559 43.1 33.1 33.4 502 | 55.9 59.4 62.1 69.9 69.8 79.1 

1956 2.7 53.1 60 8 458 31.7 33.4 61.7 58.3 65.3 63.6 66.8 79.1 78.3 

1956 | | 23.3 50 6 58.9 42 240 25.3 53.0 496 | 61.2 | 61.5 66.1 75.6 951.3 

i 22.2 51.7 59 6 47 26.5 27.1 586 49.7 61.4 61.0 64.4 75.8 61.7 
TT] 21.6 52.9 587 42.6 27.1 28.6 59.2 49.9 64.6 60.4 64.4 75.8 64.7 
iv | 21.5 50.0 7.9 426 31.7 33.4 57.6 49.0 64.6 63.2 64.4 75.8 62.8 
v | 22.2 50 0 58.0 437 342 36.1 59.7 52.0 65.0 | 67.0 | 64.4 76.2 61.1 
. 2%0 529 57.8 43.9 344 36.9 63.8 59.5 69.2 | 66.6 | 64.4 77.3 642 
v 23.0 57.1 60 4 466 33.5 36.3 66.9 62.1 69.1 | 67.0 64.4 78.5 62.9 
v 220 61.4 64 6 35.7 37.1 66.9 60.5 67.2 | 63.4 64.4 78.3 64.7 
x 29 54 3 63.5 484 342 35.9 67 4 63.3 | 66.3 | 62.2 70.0 83.3 66.5 
x | 23.5 52 0 63.1 49.2 342 34.7 70.4 67.2 | 64.6 | 61.9 70.0 82.8 65.2 
x) 23.0 52 9 64.0 489 31.3 33.0 62.4 683 | 63.0 | 66.0 | 70.7 82.2 67.0 
x 23.3 54.3 63.6 49.2 35.7 37.1 54.0 70.0 | 67.5 63.0 74.2 85.8 69.4 
1957 | | 25.7 551 62 8 47.6 38.1 39.3 60.7 70.5 69.1 | 65.3 74.2 85.2 67.5 
iT) 29.2 57.7 59.7 4&3 35.9 37.9 59.2 | 74.7 65 6 64.3 | %.2 | +o 64.4 
tit 27.8 57.7 $8.7 2 37.0 38.1 55.6 | 67.3 57.9 | 59.9 | 7.2 | 56.6 
Iv 27.2 61 4 44.5 38.4 39.6 65.6 53.0 vee | = 
| ' 

‘Provisional. — "Monthly figures exclude payments under the Fat 'Chiffre provisoire. — *Les chiffres mensuels ne comprennent pas les 

ock Guerant Scr versements au titre du « Fatstock Guarantee Scheme ». 

Argentina : Barrows and gilts, & r 948 through 1954, 115- Argentine : Ch&trons et jeunes truies, Buenos Aires; de 1948 a fin 1954, 
30 kg 1955 throug? y 195¢ 49 kg from August 1956, over 115-130 kg ; de 1955 4 fin juillet 1956, 121-140 kg ; depuis aodt 1956, 
49 kg. — France : Pig rst quality, w 2 pr excluding tax de plus de 140 kg. — France Porcs de premiére qualité, prix de gros 

Paris ; from May 1954 d< ‘ t to former first quality hors taxes, Paris ; depuis mai 1954, deuxiéme catégorie au lieu de pre- 

Germany, Westerr 5 y 00-119.5 kg 1948, four miére qualité. — Allemagne occidentale: Porcs de 110 a 119,5 kg i 
markets ; from 1949, 24 matkets. Netherlands Avera orice received 1948, quatre marchés; depuis 1949, 24 marchés. — Pays-Bas ; Prix 
oy farmer é 5 ree Uniced States I Average price r moyen &@ la production, principaux marchés, — Etats-Unis; | - Prix 
ceived by farmer ! Barrow 5 wink f Chicago - moyen a la production. Il - Ch&atrons et jeunes truies, prix de gros, 

Australia Bac rs, first ar nd export ¢ ty 49-7590 Ib., whole Chicago - Australie: Porcs 4 bacon, premiére et deuxiéme qualités 

sale price, Sydney Canada ‘ B >rontoe ncludes 2 pre d‘exportation, 140-150 Ib. prix de gros, Sydney. — Canada; Porcs 

minum of $1,900 per Denmark ce to : rs paid by co dépouillés, qualité Bj, Toronto ; y compris une prime de $1 par téte. — 
operative augnter 948, 6 2 «sg frer 1948, weight limits Danemark Prix &@ la production payés par les abattoirs coopératifs ; 

were gracually * J { ximately 60 1948, 60-80 kg ; aprés 1948, les poids limites ont été graduellement di- 

kg lrelend, Rep. o 8 whe a s minués ; depuis 1954 porcs de premiére catégorie, environ 60-70 kg. — 

Norwey gs u r 100 kg De t cer x gest citie Irtande, Rép. d’ : Porcs 4 bacon, prix de gros sur certains marchés, — 

Sweder First « verag f to pr ' cly g goverr Norvege Porcs de moins de 100 kg, prix 4 la production, six villes 
nent sub Jnied Kingdor Bacco Eng and Wales principales - Suéde Premiére qualité, prix moyen 4 la production 

948 through June 1954, average o x : of - elivered to y compris les subventions du gouvernement. — Royaume-Uni ; Porcs 
ure J 54, fat pig 00 It , ght ted a@ bacon, prix oyen, Angleterre et pays de Galles ; de 1948 4 fin juin 

auctions marke nciueing peyr y r the Fatstock Guarantee 1954, moyenne des prix fixés pour tous porcs livrés aux établissements 

oche de salaison ; d is juillet 1954, porcs gras de 200 Ib. et plus, poids 
vif, sur certains marchés aux enchéres, y compris les versements au titre 


du «FastockGuarantee Scheme » 
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: Table 20. - Coffee : Prices in selected countries Tableau 20. - Café: Prix dans certains pays 
} | | 
: F = United States 
Year and Belgium Brazil Colombia | El Salvador France | Indonesia | Uganda | Seb AR BS 
month | | | | ! ul 
sell Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales 
Années et ee _— ; on — ee a ae ee 
i | | 
— Francs/ | Cruzeiros/ | Pesos/ | U.S.dollars/ Francs/ Rupiah/ Sh/d per Cc rT 
kg. 10 kg. | 12.5 kg. | 46 kg. | kg. | 100kg. | 112 Ib. ents/Ib. 
| | | 
} | 
aaa 28.50 91.24 | 10.62 29.52 | - 215 _ 32.54 27.06 
SP otk ew anweeve 36.06 111.27 13 87 34 50 | _ | 275 _ 37.41 31.76 
ree 58.40 184.90 | 19.88 | 50.91 | _ 508 195 /4 53.25 50.52 
GEE sevcsecuevee 62.04 194.01 | 24.02 | 55.51 | - | 529 310/0 58.74 54.20 
or 61.85 | 197.35 25.99 | 54.69 | — 693 363 /10 57.01 54 04 
eee 65.15 | 228 63 27.80 57.21 ~ | 743 } 358 /0 59.82 | 57.93 
rrr 82.99 | 422.30 | 37.90 76.98 426 1 026 | 436 /2 80.02 78.71 
pero 61.00 411.25 31.98 58.80 | 310 730 263 /3 64.57 57.09 
oe 73.95 439.25 —_ 66.33 295 567 252/5 | 73.97 58.10 
We Dac cissscsee 65.00 375.25 32.96 62.20 285 613 245 /5 66.00 53.43 
rrr re 73.00 405 00 } 39.68 | 66.60 } 274 648 250/8 73.05 56.80 
kk 006 dadtee 69.00 400 00 j 36.54 66 69 | 278 599 24/5 70.75 55.45 
, Fee 69.00 404.00 34.42 | 64 85 | 278 | 477 257 /8 67 45 55.00 
W ¢ avedvnds 72.00 436.00 38 48 65 57 | 286 | 458 252/6 70.80 56 80 
. ere 78.00 454 50 | 44.75 69.39 290 510 254/11 76 65 58.71 
. TE 79.00 466.25 | 46.20 68.71 297 | 486 258 /6 78.15 59.10 
VO wcsosices 80.00 472.50 | 47.72 71.69 306 | 510 252/8 80 45 60 00 
— Pere 78 00 473.75 | 46.26 69 66 | 317 557 | 250/10 81.08 60 90 
Th ksn0db stds 79.00 466.00 | Peg | 57.68 | 310 588 256/11 78 28 60.30 
Oe 76.00 461.25 | = 67.89 306 | 659 251 /1 74.70 60.35 
To 72.00 457.25 , 65.24 | 314 695 254/1 70.30 60.30 
TES Bossssccssse 75.00 457.75 ; | J | 303 723 251/3 72.40 60.63 
Te ee 71.00 451.75 | és 300 665 252/8 | 70.64 60.45 
_ Beers 67.00 447.25 | | 319 | 716 250/9 | 68.14 59.65 
Pe ct sveence 66.00 ae | | 328 752 254/5 | 65.45 59.38 
| 
Prices in U.S. cents/kg. - Prix en cents des E.-U./kg. 
re ger 65.0 49.3 48.5 64.2 — 81.1 71.7 57.9 
SEP éncccsedeess 79.5 60.1 | 56.9 75.0 — 95.4 — 82.5 70.0 
BP ccvcscccesee 116.8 99.9 81.6 110 7 | _ 133.7 53.8 117.4 111.4 
DEE csesccecsscce 124.1 104.9 98.5 120.7 - 139.2 85.4 129.5 119.5 
BED ccccecddopes 123.7 106.7 106.6 118.9 - 72.1 100.3 125.7 119.1 
TEED cccccvcecses 130.3 — 114.0 124.4 — 65 2 98.7 131.9 127.7 
TEED cccccccvedcice 166.0 = 155.5 167.3 121.7 90.0 120.2 176.4 173.5 
a 122.0 _ | 131.2 127.8 88.6 64.0 72.5 142.4 125.9 
ME as.cncedbeues 147.9 ~_ | ’ | 144.2 84.3 49.7 69.6 163.1 128.1 
] 
Se Pinwddnveaee 130.0 - 135.2 136.1 81.4 53.8 67.6 145.5 117.8 
ey 146.0 — | 162.8 144.8 78.3 568 69.1 161.0 125.2 
ee crccvcess 138.0 — 149 9 145.0 79.4 52.5 67.4 156.0 12.2 
OW ida we ele 138.0 — 141.2 141.0 79.4 41.8 71.0 148.7 121.3 
Ts ehdbakhe 144.0 - | 157.9 142.5 81.7 40.2 69.6 156.1 125.2 
. ees 156.0 - | 183.6 150.8 82.3 44.7 70.2 169.0 129.4 
Wh éteak eels 158.0 -—- | 189.5 149.4 84.9 42.6 71.2 172.3 130.3 
._ Peer 160.0 195.8 155.8 87.4 “47 69.6 177.4 132.3 
eee 156.0 | — } 189.8 151.4 90.6 48.9 69.1 178.8 134.3 
De evscsle aed 158.0 | -- | 125.4 88.6 51.6 70.8 172.6 132.9 
TT e 152.0 = 147.6 87.4 57.8 69.2 164.7 133.0 
ae 144.0 } 141.8 89.7 61.0 70.0 155.0 132.9 
Be Ritwesvneces 150.0 — 86.6 63.4 69.2 159.6 133.7 
er res 142.0 - } | 85.7 58.3 69.6 155.7 133.3 
— ee 134.0 - 91.1 62.8 69.1 150.2 1.5 
OP 2 énsidaiads 132.0 93.7 66.0 70.1 144.3 | 130.9 
Belgium : Belgian Congo, Arabica, plantation crop, c.i.f. Antwerp. — Belgique: Café congolais, européenne, ¢.a.f. Anvers 
Me Brazil : Santos No. 4, wholesale price, Santos. — Colombia Manizales, — Breésil Santos N® 4, pr de gros & Santos. — Colembie : Mani- 
O parchment, average quality, wholesale price, domestic markets. — El zales, en parche, qualite nt es marches natio- 
5 Salvador : Washed, wholesale price, f.o.b, San Salvador — France naux. — Salvador de » f.o.0. San Salvador 
Ivory Coast, Robusta, ex warehouse, Le Havre. — Indonesia Robusta — France Céte -d t, en entrepdét, Le Mavre. — 
wholesale price, Djakarta. — Uganda: Unwashed native Robusta, f.a.q., indonésie : Café Djakarta. — Ouganda: Café 
Xe wholesale price, nearest delivery date, f.o.b. Mombasa. — United States type non lave, Ro re, franco Quai, prix de gros 
1 - Colombian Manizales, spot price, New York. ll - Santos No. 4, spot pour livraison a | >. Mombaza. — Etats-Unis 
'* price, New York. 1 - Manizales colombien, ¢ . New York. I~ Santos N® 4 
s brésilien, prix du disp 
. 
$ 
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Table 21. - Cacao and tea: Prices in selected countries Tableau 21. - Cacao et thé: Prix dans certains pays 
Cacao Tea 
| | | ; United States Ceylon : t 
Your Brazil | Ecuador France | Bee | oe emma India Indonesia nee - an 
and month ; es ! | TT 1 | u | | er —— 
ani Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales 
nnee 
et mois | | | | | i | sma 
Cruzeiros/| Sucres/ Francs/ | Sh/d per | Rupees/ | upiah /d per Cents/ 
Skg. | 46 kg. | 100 kg. | 112 Ib. Cents/Ib. Rupees/Ib. | be | 100 kg. Ib. Ib 
| | 
i rs . WTS 2s << ean as. ~~ / =e | aa 2 
| | | 
> cob awabd 145 56 423.17 -- 222/6 | 39.0 | 39.7 1.74 | 1.50 | 4.65 | _ — | 58.5 
1949 . ey 67.19 235.49 20 320 190/4 | 21.2 | 21.6 2.11 | 1.88 1.94 | 365 — | 56.4 
ts A wdkve.cuena 136.13 436.64 29 732 208/6 | 29.2 | 32.1 2.39 | 2.01 2.06 | 693 — | 52.0 
ns dedawecuemmed 159.61 465 88 33 768 285 /6 35.1 | 35.5 2.12 | 1.95 | 1.83 701 23/7.9 | 49.7 
. Aa PA 163 00 454 36 35 224 301 /9 35.8 | 35.4 2.06 | 1.53 | 1.40 | 912 3/0.4 41.6 
ee 170.90 482 58 33 596 287/8 | 34.9 37.1 2 06 1.80 | 1.99 | 1 037 3/7.8 44.1 
ae 407.09 729.16 54 075 467/6 | $5.7 57.8 2 65 | 2.53 3.10 1 469 } 5/3.3 65.6 
te See ‘ 335 50 465 73 33 799 302/0 | 36.2 | 37.4 52.32 52.37 52.61 | 1 459 | 94/11.4 | 65.5 
1956 AEE og 252.82 21 928 221/7 | 25.5 | 27.3 52.57 4.88 | 92.24 dies 34/10.4 | 50.0 
eee 285 29 379.00 25 567 244/0 | 27.8 | 29.5 2.35 2 00 | 1.71 | 1 113 4/4.8 50.0 
is s0aeewsslan 264.83 365 00 24 880 227/6 | 26.1 | 27.7 2 64 | 1.88 1.72 | 1 079 4/0.4 | 50.0 
| ae ae 264 47 370.00 20 333 213/9 | 4.4 | 26 6 2.72 | 1.99 1.68 | 1 003 4/5.3 | 48.0 
ie beckenaee 239.90 344 00 20 031 208 /6 23.5 | 25.8 2.64 1.88 1.71 | 927 4/10.7 48.0 
rs a 236 88 342.00 20 836 214/9 | 24.4 | 26 2 2.11 1.66 1.46 | 956 4/9. 48.0 
AEE 248 89 | 366.00 22 848 220/0 | 28.7 27.2 2.16 | 1.81 2.10 | 958 4/1.6 50.0 
. Rae rrrre 262 56 363.00 22 848 228 /9 27.1 | 28.6 2.12 1.68 2.51 979 3/10.0 50.0 
el « 4543 %00% 262.51 362.00 22 747 | 233/4 | 26.6 28.3 2.39 1.64 | 2.71 980 4/2.5 48.0 
ois ia aa na 254.71 22 646 228/2 | 25:8 28.0 2.96 1.76 2.47 | 978 5/2.8 46.0 
ee Orr 239.49 20 333 211 /2 24.3 | 26.3 3.04 | 1.99 2.53 | 968 §/11.5 48.0 
eae 247.56 20 333 216/5 | 25.2 | 27.2 3.07 2.16 2.53 ewe 6/2.3 54.0 
Se? 244.70 19 730 212/11 | 25.0 | 26.6 2.64 2.12 2.55 | 6/3.1 60.0 
ag ERS 218.86 18 623 189 /2 22.5 23.7 2 63 | 2.22 2.36 | 5/10.6 60.0 
. é 18 221 185/0 | 22.1 | 22.7 2 48 2.13 2.11 | 4/10.0 62.0 
eer 18 121 182 /6 21.9 | 22.5 2.05 | 1.89 1.84 | | 3/11.6 62.0 
e+ higeabaws 20 233 4199/7 | 24.5 | 25.5 1.67 1.83 1.58 | | 3/7.4 55.0 
| | 
Prices in U.S. cents/kg. - Prix en cents des E.-U./kg. 
| \ 
| | | 
Se ciicscwadaded 52.5 68.1 — | 88.3 86.0 | 87.5 115.9 99.9 | 109.7 | — — 129.0 
RE a 24.2 37.9 58.1 69.2 46.7 | 47.6 125.5 | 111.8 118.2 | 123.1 — 124.3 
1950 49.1 69.7 84.9 | 57.5 64.4 70.8 110.6 | 93.1 95.4 | 182.4 —_ 114.6 
EE SAAS 57.5 67.5 96.5 78.7 | 77.4 | 78.3 98.2 | 90.3 84.7 | 184.5 *113.0 109.6 
CEs Sepsecgecues 58.7 65.8 100.6 83.2 | 78.9 | 78.0 95.4 70.8 64.8 | 85.3 94.1 91.7 
eee 69.9 96.0 79.3 76.9 | 81.8 95.4 83.3 92.1 | 91.0 112.7 97.2 
1954. 105.7 154.5 128.8 | 122.8 | 127.4 122.7 117.1 143.6 128.9 162.8 144.6 
_ aay Re 67.5 96.6 83.2 79.8 82.4 107.3 | 5109.8 120.7 | 128.0 152.8 144.4 
Cs sbewendens 62.7 61.1 56.2 60.2 119.0 387.1 103.7 ee 150.2 110.2 
| 
WOES uicacdes 54.9 73.0 | 67.2 61.3 65.0 108.8 92.6 79.2 97.6 135.8 110.2 
A cuxaGnwied 52.9 71.1 | 62.7 57.5 61.1 122.2 87.0 79.6 94.6 124.5 110.2 
ie aisndakens 53.6 58.1 | 58.9 53.8 | 58.6 125.9 92.1 77.8 88.0 137.1 105.8 
tdi seuddatans 49.9 57.2 57.5 51.8 56.9 122.2 87.0 79.2 81.3 151.0 105.8 
Wabdsecnevncs 49.6 59.5 | 59.2 | 53.8 | 57.8 97.7 76.9 67.6 83.9 147.4 105.8 
_ are 53.0 65.3 60.6 56.7 | 60.0 99.1 83.8 97.2 | 84.0 127.6 110.2 
vil 526 65.3 | 63.0 | 59.7 | 63.1 98.2 77.8 | 116.2 85.9 118.3 110.2 
vill 2.5 65.0 64.3 | 58.6 | 62.4 110.7 75.9 | 125.5 86.0 129.9 105.8 
RNs d:bapebne 64.7 | 62.9 | 56.9 61.7 137.0 81.5 | 114.4 85.8 161.5 101.4 
K.. 58.1 58.2 | 53.6 | 58.0 140.7 92.1 | 117.1 84.9 183.9 105.8 
ie 58.1 59.6 | 55.6 | 60.0 142.1 | 100.0 | 117.1 | 191.1 119.0 
ae 56.4 | 58.7 | 55.1 58.6 122.2 | 98.2 118.1 | 193.2 132.3 
SEs bo eendeunia - 53.2 | 52.1 49.6 | 52.2 121.8 102.8 109.3 181.6 132.3 
i venebakeed 52.1 | 51.0 48.7 | 50.0 114.8 98.6 97.7 149.2 136.7 
DP iservebeoses 51.8 | 50.3 | 48.3 49.6 94.9 87.5 85.2 112.4 136.7 
ee edisesas 57.8 555.0 54.0 | 56.2 77.3 84.7 | 73.1 111.6 121.3 
'Crop year from this year forward : April-March. — "From 16 April, 1Campagne agricole, 4 partir de cette année avril afin mars. — *A 
when auction resumed. — *Provisional partir du 16 avril, date a laquelle les ventes aux enchéres ont repris. — 
*Chiffre provisoire. 
CACAO CACAO 
Brazil: Superior grade, wholesale price, Bahia. — Ecuador : Average Brésil : Qualité supérieure, prix de gros a Bahia. — Equateur: Prix 
wholesale price, Guayaquil. — France: Ivory Coast, wholesale price, de gros moyen a Guayaquil. — France: Cacao de la Céte-d'Ivoire, prix de 


ex warehouse, Le Havre. — United Kingdom Accra, spot price, Lon- 
don ; 1948 through October 1950, government fixed price. — United 


States : | - Bahia, spot price, New York. Il - Accra, spot price, New 
York. 
TEA 
Ceylon : | - Tea for export, high-grown, auction price, Colombo. - Il - 


own, auction price, Colombo. — India: Tea for 
export, auction pri Calcutta. — Indonesia Broke- Orange Pekoe, 
Orange Pekoe, Pekoe Fannings and Broken Pekoe, unit value, f.o.b. — 
United Kingdom : Average auction price, London. — United States : 
Ceylon and India, black, standard grade, composite price, ex warehouse, 
New York 






Tea for export, lo 





gros, a l'entrepét, Le Havre. — Royaume-Uni : 


Accra, prix du disponible, 


Londres; de 1948 a fin octobre 1950, prix fixé par le gouvernement. — 


Etats-Unis : | - Bahia, prix du disponible, New York. « Il - Accra, prix 
du disponible, New York. 

THE 

Ceylan : | - Thé d’altitude, pour l'exportation, cours des enchéres 4 
Colombo. — Il - Thé de basses terres, pour l|’exportation, cours des 
enchéres 4 Colombo. — Inde: Thé pour I'exportation, cours des en- 
chéres a Calcutta. — Indonésie : Thé « Broken Orange Pekoe », « Oran- 
ge Pekoe», Pekoe Fannings », et « Broken Pekoe », valeur unitaire, 
f.o.b, — Royaume-Uni : Moyenne ces prix des enchéres 4 Londres. — 
Etats- Unis: Thés de Ceylan et de I'Inde, noirs, de qualité moyenne, 


moyenne des prix a l’entrepé6t, New York. 
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PRICES - PRIX - PRECIOS 59 
Table 22. - Tobacco : Prices in selected countries Tableau 22. - Tabac: Prix dans certains pays 
s 
Brazil Canada India Italy s. Fa cg Turkey United States 
Year 
and month i - — aetitieen 
_ Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales 
Année Ra ete be AORN OER TD uh = 
et mois 
Cruzeiros/ Cents/ Rupees Lire/ Pence/ Kurus/ Cents/ 
metric ton Ib. b. 100 kg. Ib. kg. Ib. 
10 585 | 139.70 2.44 21 645 132.55 351 48.2 
10 277 39.70 2.64 18 500 31.86 333 45.9 
11 149 42.60 3.06 18 500 37.65 344 51.7 
11 770 43.05 3.15 18 500 | 34.58 332 51.1 

5 11 454 | 40.65 3.00 19 425 42.83 310 49.9 

4 17 790 | 42 82 23.32 19 425 39.70 337 52.3 

0 20 386 | 42.10 93.59 23 800 | 38.35 383 51.1 

7 26 483 | 42.78 93.11 23 800 | 40.46 394 53.1 

6 34 195 * se it 
4 ’ me 

6 27 409 42.78 — 23 800 — 463 51 

5 22 761 42.78 3.06 23 800 _ 448 35.4 

0 21 318 42.78 3.06 23 800 an 441 

. 25 446 42.78 3.00 23 800 31.78 477 - 

22 246 42.78 } a 23 800 32.06 434 54.0 

32 141 42.78 oe 23 800 35.71 447 51.0 

0 32 824 42.78 3.06 23 800 36.21 541 480 

0 34 837 42.78 | 3.06 23 800 33.24 398 50.1 

0 36 872 42.78 | 2.75 23 800 34.13 443 53.4 

4 40 247 itn — 23 800 28.39 400 53.0 

0 37 049 ‘ 2.75 aia 19.36 416 47.9 

é 36 894 ; | - _ 61.0 

| 
. Es bck ceadnsuers 2.75 ‘ 52.7 
“0 Dn sabnaesaerenss 1.19 | aad | — 34.0 
; iictcatepaseuaats | 3.22 | es 38.13 _ 
Sr ee | 3.19 ad 39.44 _ 
0 | 
0 a ee Se ee et es 
re Prices in U.S. cents/kg. - Prix en cents des E.-U./kg. 
 o.bdi opine an anes 57.2 187.5 162.4 137.6 420.5 125.4 106.3 
DA a betsvks sneered e 55.5 79.6 | 160.7 31.4 107.8 118.9 101.2 
SS obs biatch owen wane 60.3 88.9 141.7 29.6 96.8 122.8 114.0 
0 DNS #ebaadkeesreues 63.6 | 95.7 | 145.8 29.6 88.9 118.6 112.7 
f ene re 61.9 91.7 138.9 31.1 110.2 110.7 110.0 
1 cc heNe ooo sal = 96.8 453.7 31.1 102.1 117.8 115.3 
6 renee _ 95.4 166.2 38.1 98.6 136.8 112.7 
7 DEG 4dacineviessceeees _ 95.4 | 144.0 38.1 104.1 140.7 417.1 
; DP e tececrvevnnteyne _ ed AES ie AES de 
1.2 
¥ Re hesioueestoes — 95.4 ~ 38.1 - 165.4 113.1 
2 ee re 95.4 } 141.7 38.1 - 160.0 78.0 
: __ See 95.4 141.7 38.1 -- 157.5 — 
2 _ ee — 95.4 | 138.9 38.1 81.7 170.4 — 
02 Didesinscanwheeee a 95.4 — 38.1 82.5 155.0 119.1 
58 . See “= 95.4 | — 38.1 91.8 159.6 112.4 
r Whe 6+ dcevenesen 95.4 | 141.7 38.1 93.1 193.2 105.8 
: 8 re — | 95.4 141.7 38.1 85.5 142.1 110.5 
02 Ps sécedvecacuns a= 95.4 127.3 38.1 87.8 158.2 117.7 
02 Dd an msewaanee ye _ ba _— 38.1 73.0 142 9 116.8 
58 Mi encesacevevue — wes 127.3 sie 49.8 148.6 105.6 
Mlscrekeveccavas — oee — — » 134.5 
1.4 
y: oT le es ae ee a 127.3 _ 116.2 
23 a eteseessnnenne hae ae 55.0 ‘ge Sea 75.0 
' bicteseescnneee ies ja» 149.0 oe 98 1 nee — 
23 iiss <eanicasaas ae pie 147.6 wat 101.4 ibe - 
6.7 
6.7 
4.3 ‘Season average price from this year forward : Canada, October- ‘Campagne agricole a partir de cette année : Canada, d’octobre 4a fin 
September,: Italy, November-October ; Rhodesia, March-September ; septembre ; Italie, de novembre 4a fin octobre ; Rhodésie, de mars a 
— United States, July-June. — *Average of less than 12 months. — *Pro- fin septembre ; Etats-Unis, de juillet a fin juin. — *Moyenne de moins 
1A visional. de 12 mois. — *Chiffre provisoire. 

—_ Brazil : Leaf, average export unit value. — Canada: Average price to Brésil : Tabac en feuilles, moyenne de la valeur unitaire des exportations. 
producers. — India: Flue-cured, Virginia, redried, 1st grade, wholesale — Canada: Prix moyen 4 la production. — Inde: Tabac de Virginie 
price, f.o.b. Indian ports, Guntur. — Italy : Kentucky, second grade, flue-cured, reséché, de premiére qualité, prix de gros, f.0.b. ports indiens, 

. third class, fixed price paid to producers by Tobacco Monopoly. — a Guntur. — Italie : Tabac de Kentucky de deuxiéme qualité, troisiéme 
a Southern and North-Western Rhodesia: Fiue-cured, auction price. — classe, prix a la production fixé par le Monopole des tabacs. — Rhodésie 
| ce Turkey : Leaf, average export unit value. — United States : Types du Sud et du Nord-Ouest : Tabac f.uc-curcd, prix aux enchéres. — 
ble, 11-37, average price received by farmers. Turquie : Tabac en feuilles, moyenne de la valeur unitaire des exporta- 
sled tions, — Etats-Unis : Types 11-37, prix moyen a la production. 
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